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Remarkable Remarks 


HeEgBert C. HooveEr—Money is nothing. 

Lapy Astor, M. P.—I hate the word 
prohibition. 

SENATOR CALDER—I want to be nom- 
inated for the Vice-Presidency. 


Brasco IBANEZ — American women 
should be large and eat a great deal. 

PRESIDENT LAWRENCE LOWELL—Democ- 
racy is despotism tempered by insanity. 

ELIZABETH CONE—The more loving the 
woman the sooner she gets what she wants. 


GEN. Ropert LEE BULLARD—Governors 
Island is nothing but a series of hen houses. 


HEALTH COMMISSIONER CoPELAND— 
There is no excuse for the rise in the price 
of coffee. 

JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER—If Wagner 
had been alive today he would have written 
vers libre. 

SECRETARY FRANKLIN K. LangE—Every- 
body in Washington seems to be afraid of 
everyone. 

W. J. Bryan—The average New Yorker 
thinks he is taking a journey if he goes 
100 miles. 

Ex-SecrETARY WILLIAM ©. REDFIELD— 
It does not pay to order food over the 
telephone. 

Kine GEorGE—I am glad that prices in 
‘these islands are appreciably lower than 
elsewhere. 


CARDINAL O’CONNELL—The man by 
every nature and divine right is the head 
of the family. 

OLIVER HERFORD—It is a pity that Lon- 
don has no sky-secrapers for no sky needs 
scraping more. 

ApMIRAL Lorp fFisHer—Every fool 
knows that every war begins where the 
last one left off. 

Pror, ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart—Look 
at General Wood’s face and you will know 
that he is a big man 

FRANK B. GiLprETH—People don’t real- 
ize the amount of time that is lost in get- 
ting ready to do things. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jzr.—The whole 
social, and business and financial structure 
is built on truth and honesty. 


Senator J. HAMILTON LEwis—The am- 
bition of every Englishman is to have a 
railway compartment to himself, 

Sm Otiver LopeE—I believe that the 
destiny of- the human race on the planet 
is largely in the hands of America 

Miss KeirH CiarK—The Italians are 
not a romantic, -sentimental people living 
on moonlight, roses and nightingales. 

LENIN—Out of one hundred supposed 
Bolshevists one will find one Bolshevist, 
thirty-nine criminals and sixty fools. 
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Rassit Leo M. FRANKLIN—+Our work is 
godless, our pleasure is godless, our homes 
are godless, our hearts also are godless. 

Hon. Miss HELEN Scorr-MonTaguE— 
Nowhere in the world do women wear such 
foolish and senseless underwear as in 
America. 

JaMEs M. Beck—The dead Washington 
is a more potent. force in controlling the 
destinies of the American people than the 
living Wilson. 

BERNARD SHAW—The conscientious ob- 
jectors can pass the Kantian test: “Would 
it be well for all the world if everyone did 
as I am doing?” 

REPUBLICAN CHAIRMAN WILL H. Hays 
—tThe duty of the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee is to elect the candidate 
and not select him. 

Rocer W. Baspson—As purely a statis- 
tician, I wish to say that statistics have 
taught us conclusively that the greatest 
factor in business life today is religion. 

MINNIE MADDERN FISKE—It is difficult 
to believe that the woman lives who would 
consent to wear trapped furs if she was 
obliged to witness the tragedy of their pro- 
curing. 

Dea R. O’Hara—Give the Dames con- 
trol of the post office for twenty-four hours 
and they will have Mary Pickford, Carrie 
Nation, and Lydia Pinkham on postage 
stamps. 








The Cover . 


The Victory Medal which is reproduced 
on the cover of this issue is to be awarded 
to commemorate the service of every man 
who fought in the United States Army for 
the cause of the Allies in the Great War. 
The illustration shows the reverse of the 
medal; on the obverse is the figure of a 
Winged Victory resembling somewhat our 
Statue of Liberty. The medal is to be of 
bronze, suspended on a ribbon of double 
rainbow design symbolizing the dawn of a 
new era of peace after storm. 

Plans for this Victory Medal were be- 
gun in the spring of 1918, while hostilities 
were still at their hight, by an agreement 
among representatives of the various allied 
and associated nations at war to adopt a 
single service medal for all combatants, 
symbolizing the union and solidarity of 
purpose which animated the countries fight- 
ing against Germany and her allies. 

After the armistice an interallied com- 
mission met in Paris and decided to aban- 
don the original plan of an identical medal 
for all the Allies, but to keep an identical 
ribbon, allowing each nation to design its 
own medal from general specifications 
drawn up by the commission. 

The design accepted by the United States 
Government was made by J. E. Fraser and 
published for the first time in the Military 
Insignia Number of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 
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The Instrument of the Immortals 


There has been but one supreme piano in the history of music. In the 
days of Liszt and Wagner, of Rubinstein and Berlioz, the pre-eminence 
of the Steinway was as unquestioned as it is today. It stood then, as it 
stands now, the chosen instrument of the masters—the inevitable 
preference wherever great music is understood and esteemed. 
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The First Complete Story of Our Combat Operations 
By Captain Joseph Mills Hanson 


TANDING in the beautiful American cemetery 

at Suresnes, where the Stars and Stripes wave 

in the shadow of the Triculor on Fort Mont du 

Valerien, and looking across the winding Seine 
and the tree tops of the Bois de Boulogne to the far 
panorama of Paris along the eastern sky, the majestic 
breadth of the scene is so impressive that sense of 
detail is lost in the vastness and sweep of it. So it is, 
but in immeasurably greater degree, when one contem- 
plates the history of the world war as, emerging from 
the smoke and thunder of the actual conflict, it recedes 
slowly into the past. The sense of detail is baffled by its 
stupendous proportions, its infinite complexity. In a 
struggle in which virtually all the nations of the earth 
were in battle array, in which armies were almost as 
numerous as regiments had been in previous wars and 
in which a Gettysburg or a Waterloo might figure as 
little more than a skirmish, it is only by detaching a 
well-defined segment from the whole that any examina- 
tion remotely approaching a detailed study can be made. 
The part played by the United States forms such a 
segment, 

The United States participated in the war during 
the last eighteen of the fifty-two months of its continu- 
ance; United States troops were in the fighting line, 
aside from their presence in training sectors, during 
only the final six months of that time. Yet, altho her 
national resources were less strained and altho she 
placed in the field fewer 


articles, it is apparent that, even tho it be strictly 
limited to their combat activities, little atten- 
tion can be devoted to minor details on the one 
hand, or, on the other, to broad aspects of the war as 
it involved the efforts of our Allies. While endeavoring 
to avoid the impression of distortion liable to be created 
in dealing with only one portion of a subject, attention 
must nevertheless be focused upon the work of the 
American troops themselves, whether they were serv- 
ing, as was often the case, under British or French 
higher command or were gathered together in armies 
wholly American in composition. 

The combat operations of the American forces in 
Europe naturally divide themselves into several phases, 
some of them determined by the progressive develop- 
ment of the American army itself under the command 
of General Pershing, and some by the location of cer- 
tain detached American divisions operating with the 
Allied armies. Practically all new divisions, after their 
arrival in Europe, underwent a final period of combat 
training in stabilized sectors somewhere along the 
Western front. These combat training periods, altho 
often intensely interesting in detail, presenting many 
stirring episodes of trench warfare and not a few 
such spirited engagements as the repulse by the 26th 
Division of the German attack on Seicheprey, in the 
St. Mihiel Salient, on April 20, 1918, did not, natur- 
ally, exercise a determinative influence upon the prog- 
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three chief allies, Ameri- 
ca, in that brief period, 
marshalled in the olive- 
drab uniform of her 
armies nearly 3,700,000 
men, of whom she actual- 
ly threw into the arena of 
her last and greatest bat- 
tle about 1,200,000 troops ; 
an army in itself about 
four times as large as any 
that had existed in the 
authentic history of the 
world up to the beginning 
of the great war. 

In undertaking a study 
of the operations of such 
vast forces in the com- 
paratively limited space 
of a series of magazine 








The American Troops Never Retreated 


From the time the Yanks went into battle until the armistice 
was signed theirs was an unfaltering, forward march to vic- 
tory. That record makes an inspiring story—one that every 
American should know by heart. 

We accordingly asked Captain Hanson months ago to write 
for The Independent readers a thoro-going, authoritative ac- 
count of just what our troops did on the battle line in France. 
Written from full access to the official war records, after care- 
ful research, and with the background of his own experience 
overseas, the series of articles by Captain Hanson which begins 
in this issue of Thé Independent presents the first complete 
story in true perspective of just what the Yanks did over there. 

Captain Hanson will tell the story in ten chapters, to be 
published monthly, each one in itself a complete narrative of 
one of the “American Battles”—Cantigny, the Marne defensive, 
the Aisne-Marne counter-offensive, the St. Mihiel operation, 
the Meuse-Argonne operation—Part I, the Meuse-Argonne 
operation—Part II, operations east of the Meuse, Blanc Mont, 
the Battle of the Hindenburg Line, operations in Belgium. 
The articles will be illustrated by official maps and photo- 
graphs taken from the war records by the United States 
Signal Corps. 
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these articles. The phases 
of American battle opera- 
tions proper were as fol- 
lows: 

lst.—The period, which 
may conveniently be con- 
sidered in one article, 
during which, by their 
first large scale attack, at 
Cantigny, American 
troops proved to the world 
their aggressiveness and 
striking power and also 
during which several 
American divisions fight- 
ing defensively in the 
Marne salient gave equal- 
ly decisive proof of their 
grim tenacity in defense 
by contributing in large 
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measure to the halting of the formidable German ad- 
vance on Paris. 

2nd.—The Aisne-Marne counter-offensive, in which 
four American divisions furnished the main driving 
power that broke down the German salient on the 
Marne and decisively turned the tide of the war and in 
which five other American divisions, after assisting to 
repulse the last great German attack, bore a conspicu- 
ous part in the pursuit of the enemy to the Vesle. 

3rd.—The capture of St. Mihiel salient, in which the 
newly created First American Army achieved in its 
first operation one of the most startling and brilliant 
victories of the entire war. 

4th.—The battle of the Meuse-Argonne, by far the 
greatest single battle in the history of America, in 
which the hinge of the German Western front was slow- 
ly crushed in and the surrender of Germany rendered 
inevitable. 

6th.—The operations east of the Meuse, by which the 
fortress of Verdun was finally extricated from its close 
investment of four years and the enemy driven from 
his mighty defenses on the Heights of the Meuse. 

7th.—The capture of Blanc Mont, in which the 2nd 
and 36th United States Divisions, acting with the 
French army of General Gouraud, captured one of the 
most formidable positions of the enemy on the Cham- 
pagne front and hastened his retreat to the Aisne. 

8th.—The battle of the Hindenburg Line, in which 
the 27th and 30th United States Divisions took a vital 


Part of the operation map used in the engagement of the First Division at Cantigny on May 28, 1918. The oval shaped lines 
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share in the storming of that reputedly impregnable 
position north of St. Quentin by General Rawlinson’s 
Fourth British Army and the subsequent pursuit of 
the enemy to the Sambre River. 

9th.—Operations in Belgium, in which the 37th and 
91st United States Divisions, fighting with the Sixth 
French Army of General de Boissoudy, cleared the 
watershed between the Lys and the Escaut rivers, cap- 
tured Audenarde and forced the passage of the Escaut. 

Taking up, now, the first phase of American opera- 
tions as outlined above, it is only necessary for one to 
recall that dark and anxious spring of 1918 to remem- 
ber that probably never during the three years and 
ten months in which the world had been at war had 
the situation of the allied powers of civilization been 
so obviously critical, if not desperate, as it was at the 
end of May, 1918. So long and desperate had the con- 
flict already been that both the Central Powers and 
the Allies were, in a moral sense, nearly at the point 
of exhaustion. But, with the collapse of Russia, Ger- 
many had been enabled to marshal practically her en- 
tire combat army on the Western front where, rushing 
the fight with all the fury of her final concentration 
of strength, she had nearly overwhelmed first the 
British and then the French armies by her terrific 
drives into the Amiens, the Armentieres and the Marne 
salients. 

To offset the disastrous fact of the loss of Russia 
the Allies had only a glittering hope—America. At the 
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indicate the zones of operation of the various battalions. The irregular line running thru the map at the right is the front line trench 
with the successive support lines behind it. The sector had been attained by the Germans in their March offensive 
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end of May, 1918, America 
had been in the war for more 
than a year. But carried 
away, as America at her best 
can be, by the fervor of a 
splendid inspiration, she had 
begun by laying the founda- 
tionsof her effort so broad and 
deep that she would be able 
eventually to beat Germany 
singlehanded if necessary, and 
-on March 21, when the enemy 
broke thru on the Cambrai-St. 
Quentin front, of the vast 
host of American troops in 
training or ready for training 
at home, only about 300,000 . 
had actually reached Europe. 
Electrified by the mighty Ger- 
man lunge and responding in- 
stantly to the urgent appeals 
of her allies for men, America 
then began pouring her troops 
overseas in such increasing 
volume that in nine weeks she 
had doubled her army in 
France, having 600,000 men 
there at the end of May. 

But, altho in numbers this 
was a formidable mass of 
troops, one vital question con- 
cerning them still remained to 








late May and early June when 
morale, all thru the Allied 
armies and nations, was at its 
lowest ebb; when a final proof 
of American valor and deter- 
mination could exercise its 
most heartening effect upon 
drooping spirits in France 
and England and bring the 
greatest dismay to that Ger- 
man overconfidence which, at 
the moment, was giving itself 
typical expression in the press 
of the Empire in a torrent of 
sneering arrogance. 

The circumstances leading 
up to the dispatch of the First 
American Division to the Can- 
tigny sector, north of Paris— 

. the first active sector to be 
occupied by American troops 
—require a word of explana- 
tion. From the hour of his ar- 
rival in France until the hour 
in which the armistice was 
signed, the unswerving pur- 
pose of General Pershing, 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
American Expeditionary 
Forces, supported by the 
weight of competent Ameri- 
can military opinion, was the 








be answered: how well could 
they fight? Four American di- 
visions had already served 
with credit in quiet, stabilized 
sectors, but none had taken 
part in a great battle, either 
defensive or offensive. No 
American, knowing his coun- 
trymen, could doubt for an in- 
stant that when put to the supreme test they would 
acquit themselves as well as the best. But it was not 
surprising if the mass of Frenchmen and Englishmen, 
both in the armies and at home, unfamiliar with the 
past record of Americans as soldiers, but aware thru 
bitter experience of the terrible nature of present day 
warfare, should have hung upon the answer to that 
question with grave anxiety. It so happened that the 
answer, decisively favorable beyond the most sanguine 
hopes, was to be given during that gloomy period of 
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Captain Joseph Mills Hanson, commissioned in the Field 
Artillery of the United States Army, was in overseas 
service a year and a half, took part in three major en- 
gagements, and after the signing of the armistice was 
assigned to write for The Stars and Stripes the story of 
what part each American division had taken in the fight- 
ing. He has had unusual opportunities, in preparing these 
articles for The Independent, of making a thoro study 
of the official records at the War. Department in 
Washington and at General Pershing’s headquarters 


formation of a unified Ameri- 
can army; working always in 
the closest codperation with 
the French and British armies 
but operating with its own 
bases, communications and 
supplies upon its own sector 
of the Western front. He was 
firmly convinced that only by 
so operating could the maximum efficiency of American 
arms be developed and the maximum results of the 
American effort be obtained for the common cause. It 
was difficult fer him to always adhere to this purpose 
because the British and French authorities, owing to 
the sad depletion of their own man power in the long 
struggle, were often importunate that he dissipate his 
troops in small units, even as replacements, among 
their diminished organizations. But he never lost sight 
of his aim and his wisdom in [Continued on page 490 
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U. 8, Official Photographs 


The objective of America’s -first battle-in the Great War—Cantigny, captured by troops of the First Division 
on May 28, 1918, in thirty-five minutes of smashing attack, and held thru seven counter-attacks by the enemy 
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The Inside Facts 


On Government Control of Railroads 


A Message from the United States Government 
By Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads 





EDERAL control of railroads 

was a temporary war meas- 

ure, adopted on short notice, 

carried forward under extra- 
ordinary difficulties, and terminated 
as soon as Congress could adopt legis- 
lation. It would be greatly in the in- 
terest of clear thinking on the part 
of the public to view the work of the 
Railroad Administration on its own 
merits, but it is undoubtedly difficult 
to avoid being misled by outside or in- 
complete factors which largely occupy 
the public thought. 

A large class approaches the mat- 
ter in a state of mind which insists 
that the Railroad Administration 
must have been a political machine 
(altho it was wholly free from poli- 
tics), must have been a Government 
bureaucracy made up of office-seek- 
ers without interest in the public 
service (altho its organization was 
made up almost entirely of expert 
railroad men and earnestly sought to 








reasonable and the reasons for avoid- 
ing a rate increase are good, as: con- 
clusive proof that the public has sus- 
tained a burden which would not have 
been sustained if the public had been 
made to pay the same burden thru 
increases in rates. 

With such confused cross-currents 
of reasoning on the subject, it is dif- 
ficult to obtain a correct estimate at 
the present time of the results of 
Federal control, Nevertheless those 
results are important and creditable. 

The results of Federal control have 
been: It made practicable a war 
transportation service that could not 
have been otherwise obtained; its 
unification practices have increased 
the utilization of the inadequate sup- 
ply of equipment so that an excep- 
tionally large transportation service 
has been performed in the busy 
periods of 1919 with a minimum of 
congestion; it met the emergency of 
the unprecedented coal strike in a 














render the best service possible under 
the difficult conditions), and must 
have been a failure because it was a 
form of Government ownership (altho 
it had, generally speaking, neither the 
characteristic advantages nor the 
characteristic disadvantages which 
would have come from Government 
ownership). A large class ‘sees only 
increased costs, labor unrest, despite 
increase in wages, and inadequate facilities. In every 
other activity it sees the same things and correctly at- 
tributes them to the war. In the case of railroads, it 
attributes them to Federal control. 

A large class sees a deficit in railroad operations. It 
does not inquire whether the deficit was due to the cost 
being larger than under private control or merely to 
the policy of refraining from sudden and premature 
rate increases. It regards a deficit, even tho the cost is 
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General Director Hines took over the 
management of the railroads for per- 
haps the most difficult period of their 
term under Government control, when 
the war stimulus was gone and the 
reconstruction 
crowding for solution. This photo- 
graph of Mr. Hines was taken on the 
platform of his private car during one 
of his tours of railroad inspection 


way which private control could not 
have done and absorbed a heavy fi- 
nancial loss on. that account which 
would have proved highly disturbing 
to private control; it provided more 
additions and betterments and equip- 
ment than private control could have 
provided during the difficult financial 
period of 1918 and 1919; it dealt 
fairly with labor and gave it the 
benefit of improved and stabilized working conditions 
which were clearly right; it not only did not cost more 
than private control would have cost during the same 
period, but cost considerably less on account of the 
economies growing out of unifications, and the total 
burden put upon the public (thru rates and taxes) on 
account of railroad costs was substantially less than 
would have been necessary if the railroads had re- 
mained in private control and rates had been raised 
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enough to preserve their credit; it protected the invest- 
ment in railroad properties, whereas without Federal 
control those investments would have been endangered; 
and it turns the railroads back to private control func- 
tioning effectively, with a record of exceptional per- 
formance in an exceptionally difficult winter, despite 
the disruption caused by the coal strike, and in condi- 
tion to function still more effectively with the normal 
improvement to be expected in the weather and in 
other conditions. : 

The passenger service during Federal control has 
exceeded all previous records. The service in 1917 was 
far ahead of any year up to that time, but each of the 
two succeeding years showed a far greater service. 
Stated in round figures, there were 39,000,000,000 pas- 
senger miles in 1917, 42,000,000,000 in 1918 and 46,- 
000,000,000 in 1919. A substantial part of the move- 
ment in the last two years was the movement of the 
4,000,000 troops to camps, between camps, to embarka- 
tion ports, and from the debarkation ports thru the 
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various processes of demobilization, home. But as the 
troop travel fell off the civilian travel increased in 
greater proportion. 

Since there have been virtually no additions to pas- 
senger or sleeping car equipment in the last two years, 
the trains were inevitably crowded to a large extent. 
Altho the trains were heavier than before, on the aver- 
age the percentage of trains on time and making up 
time was as good as in the past when travel was more 
normal, and on some important lines was better. 

The freight service presented unusual fluctuations. 
The year 1918 represented the maximum freight 
service ever performed. The year 1919 was a combina- 
tion of “feast and famine.” On account of the readjust- 
ment, and to a large extent stoppage, of industrial ac- 
tivity after the armistice, there was an abnormal an“ 
highly costly slump in freight business in the first si - 
months of 1919. This resulted in a very large demand fo: 
transportation being postponed and held in abeyance 
and this delayed demand mani- [Continued on page 495 


We Are Desperate! 


A First-hand Story of the Present Situation in the Near East 
By General Antranik 
The Armenian Leader 





N the name of all those Ar- 

menians, whose story you 

can read in more than a mil- 

lion nameless graves and in 
the name of the million of living 
Armenians, I express my thanks 
to the Americans for their inter- 
est in my country. But I must 
also endeavor to make you see 
that while we sit here, hundreds 
of Christian women are in cap- 
tivity under the very guns of the 
Allied fleet in the harbor of Con- 
stantinople; and every Armenian 
in the valleys and mountains of 
our country is in danger of 
death. 

The plan of the Turks is the 
complete extermination of all. 
Armenians, The world knows the 
unspeakable methods used. We 
know they have been buying am- 
munition in large quantities. We 
hear they are mobilizing. They 
plan to finish their horrible work 
in the spring. Only America can 
prevent their doing so. 

You must understand that our 








out interruption from the first 
days of the war. After the col- 
lapse of Russia and the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk, deceived and 
abandoned by the Georgians, be- 
trayed by the Tartars, we de- 
fended the front alone for seven 
months, and retarded the Turk- 
ish advance, and rendered signal 
service to the British Army in 
“Mesopotamia, as Lord Robert 
Cecil officially testified. We were 
fighting to protect our refugees 
long after the armistice was 
signed. Now, eighteen months 
after the armistice was signed, 
the Turks and others go on ex- 
terminating our people because 
they are Christians. 

Our people, of whom a major- 
ity are peasants, are hard-work- 
ing. It has always been so. They 
have always been thrifty and 
proud. They have always earned 
their own livelihood. They want 
to go back to their hearthstones. 
Scattered everywhere they await 
word. We expected in the settle- 








nationhood is just as precious to 
us as yours to you. We are a very 
old people. We have given much 
to the cause of freedom, far 
more, in proportion to our num- 
bers, than any other belligerent 
in the Great War. 

We cast our lot with the 
Allies at the beginning. We 
remained faithful to the 
end. To illustrate, my detach- 


ment of volunteers fought with- Will America let 





General Antranik is worshipped by his countrymen 
for his heroic fighting in their defense against the 
Turks. During the first two years of the war he or- 
ganized seven Armenian battalions which formed 
the backbone of as many Russian divisions, each 
taking part in from thirty to forty battles against 
the Turks. After the Russian revolution these Ar- 
menian troops, left alone in Turkish Armenia, 
mobilized 25,000 soldiers from the refugees and for 
three months in continuous battle kept the Turks 
out of the Caucasus. Later in Persia these same 
ragged, starving soldiers under General Antranik 
fought another hard freon against the Turks. 

em 


ment of the Armenian question 
that the Allies would not desert 
us. If all now desert us, I say 
again, after what we have done 
in the past, we shall take up 
arms once more and continue 
fighting for our liberty until the 
last Armenian is dead. 

By raising her mighty hand, 
even semi-officially, America can 
save Armenia and the East. In 
the name of all the martyred 


be annihilated now? 
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hosts of my countrymen, in the name of three million 
Armenians, I pray it can and will. 

According to the Allies, we were to expect help from 
America in the reconstruction of Armenia. We expected 
that America would accept a mandate for Armenia. 
We put our great hope in America. We expected troops 
and officers and administrators to help us reorganize 
our country. The help and voice of America would help 
Armenia to stand on her feet. We would have a chance. 
We could reconstruct the country. We are accustomed 
to doing things. Our people are accustomed to respon- 
sibilities arid influence. But how shall we begin when 
our country is as now, surrounded and invaded by 
enemies? 

Again, we were led to expect a mandate for Armenia, 
but it is eighteen months since the armistice was signed 
and the Turks are preparing, without interference, to 
destroy our people. 

In a very short time the Bolsheviki will occupy Baku, 
the great petroleum and railroad center. The Georgian 
people, in the Old Russian border lands, are partly 
Bolsheviki; and their centers are in the hands of the 
German reds. The Georgians know the Russians are 
coming and want to seem in sympathy with them. 

The Russians wish to believe in the integrity of 
America. I do not believe America would harm any 
small republic in the East. 

The Russians, in the old days, built the railroad lines 
centering in Baku. They are opposed to the British in 
the East. If the British, whose soldiers, like the French, 
are very tired, interfere, they will bring a big force 
and smash them, and Persia and India will rise against 
the British. 

You can see, if America comes forward, even semi- 
officially, and says that Armenia should be free, the 
Russians will not interfere, nor will the British or 
French or Italians. In that case the Turks will not offer 
opposition and no fighting will happen. 

There is no other salvation for our people in the 
East. The Turks are so situated it is impossible for us 
to have any peace, for five-sixths of Armenia is in 
Turkey. The Turks are encouraged by the delay in 
America, The delay also endangers the strength of the 
British in the East, and the settlement of all questions 
there. If America were playing a part in the League, 
she would be in better position to help in such matters. 
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If America cannot help us diplomatically, then, I 
beseech you, let us defend ourselves against the Turks 
and Kurds and Tartars, the enemies of Christianity. 
We fought during the war with antiquated Russian 
ammunition. We fought well. If we had ammunition 
and supplies we could raise 100,000 men, 50,000 in 
Turkish Armenia, 50,000 Russian Armenians. The first 
month, I could mobilize 20,000 Turkish Armenians. In 
three months, 40,000 or even 60,000 would be ready 
and most of them would be expert soldiers. Here in 
America there are 10,000 to 15,000 young Armenians 
ready to go to the defense of their country. But before 
we can do this, we need some officers to help train our 
men, and supplies. Everything all over the world is in 
the hands of the’ Americans. The little we need to take 
a stand for our country and our flag would make no 
difference. 

When I speak of officers, I mean soldiers; also, I 
mean administrators to help our own administrators. 
We have many Armenians who are expert adminis- 
trators, but, in the situation, we need some to help 
them, for a time. 

The English-speaking people in the country are many. 
More than 50,000 speak English, and many speak Ital- 
ian. We have writers, clerks, technical men, merchants, 
so on. But they need an outside force to help them 
organize themselves. During the first few years we must 
keep an army to protect our country, but its size can 
be decreased step by step. Even a few Americans would 
help greatly now. They might be brought back in a 
year and others might be sent. In five years, we would, 
I think, be ready to go ahead alone. Then Armenia 
would be free. It would mean little to America; it 
would mean as much to Armenians as the freedom 
of America means to you. And in the end America 
would be repaid, economically, even, many fold. We 
have many products, some industries you have not. 
We will have our country then. Armenians from all 
over the world will gather there again, and our sacri- 
fices for the Allies would not have been without fruit. 

This Spring we are without hope unless America 
intervenes. The Turks are preparing. We have news 
that they are already mobilizing. The Near East will 
be in a turmoil unless America raises her mighty voice 
before it is too late. My personal judgment is that 
America alone can prevent disaster. 














forceful illustration. These victims of a Turki 


So gruesome a picture as this would be taboo in The Independent if the seriousness of the situation in Armenia now did not demand 
ish massacre typify thousands of Christian Armenians slaughtered by the Turks since 
the signing of the armistice. General Antranik’s article does not overstate Armenia’s need for immediate aid from America 




















The Best Person in Our ‘Town 


These are the second and third prize articles in The Independent contest on “The Best 
Man or Woman in Your Town.” The article that won the first prize was published in last 
week’s issue; several other articles judged worthy of a prize will appear from week to week 


Ask Mr. Fred! 


si OTHER! May I ride with Mr. Fred? He’s at 

Me: corner.” 

“Yes, child,” glancing at the dancing blue 
figure in the doorway. “Only be back in time for 
dinner.” 

Blue suit is off like a flash, and mother turns to her 
Saturday baking with an easy mind, knowing he is safe 
and happy for the rest of the morning. 

Mr. Fred delivers groceries to a village of less than 
a thousand. But that bald statement gives no notion 
of his value to society. He used to drive a placid horse; 
but Mr. Fred was not the man to take chances with 
mothers’ pets, of whom he carried loads daily. “I tie 
him every place I stop,” he assured anxious parents. 
Now that the horse is replaced by an auto truck, new 
complications have arisen. I grieved to hear that Mr. 
Fred had been obliged to stop taking the children be- 
cause they meddled with the levers and distracted his 
mind. But when I questioned him he replied, unruffled: 

: “There was one boy meddled 
with the starter, and I knew 
he might get hurt, so I told him 
he’d have to get out this time. 
I didn’t jaw him, I just told 
him, And next time he was all 
right.” Mr. Fred has added 
child training to his other 
manifold duties! 

Old ladies who want to spend 
the day with friends at the 
other end of the village watch 
for our accommodating grocer’s 
man, who sets them into his 
auto, chair and all, and takes 
them to their desired haven. 
Clad in his blue apron, hatless, 
coatless, too, till late in the fall, 
hailed by all who have garden 
sass to sell, or lawn mowers to 
mend, or errands to be done or 
questions asked, he goes his 
blessed way. It is he who 
breaks the news of birth or 
death from door to door, and 
many a neighborhood happen- 
ing is spread abroad by his kindly lips that were never 
heard to speak ill of man, woman or child. 

If you need a nurse or a hired girl or a washwoman 
or a seamstress or a man to clean the cistern, you tell 
Mr. Fred and he finds one for you. If you have forgot- 
ten how to measure a cord of wood, you ask Mr. Fred. 
He brings your express parcels, he totes your washing, 
he amuses your children by the hour. The sure cure 
for all perplexities is “Ask Mr. Fred.” I have been 
guilty of hastily telephoning an order to his store just 
for the comfort of having him drive up and inspect my 
chimney when it had caught fire, and tell me it was all 
right. : 

Mr. Fred has two favorite recreations. They are put- 
ting out fires and climbing great hights. He has a 
genius for arriving at the point of danger in the nick 
of time. One morning, entering Professor A’s kitchen, 
he found the walls in flames [Continued on page 485 

















Mr. Fred’s chief recrea- 
tions, next to playing 
with the children—and 
that’s almost his pro- 
fession—are putting out 
fires and climbing 





Mrs. Oliver Made Good 


; HEN America 
shook itself and 
i ¥ uttered a deep 


roar nearly three years 
ago, signifying to the wide 
world that the slumbering 
giant had been goaded a 
bit too far, the vibration 
was felt in every remote 
part of the big fellow’s sys- 
tem. To shift the figure of 
speech, the bugle call was 
heard in the quiet hamlets 
of the vast interior, where 
the war was only a vague 
dream. Such a little town 
was Hansboro, North Da- 
kota, way up near the Ca- 
nadian boundary, with a 
weekly newspaper edited 

















by F, J. Oliver, Chief Quar- 
termaster Fleet Naval Re- 
serve, and his wife, Edith. 

Oliver was promptly 
called to active duty. 

Mrs. Oliver thereupon assumed entire charge of the 
paper, which means in plain United States that she not 
only edited it, but set type, mailed copies, ran presses, 
and rustled for news and advertising. Anyone who has 
had experience in running a newspaper knows what is 
expected of the “editor.” Mrs. Oliver performed all 
these tasks practically unaided, from the time war was 
declared. Her severest test came late in August, 1918. 
She issued the paper alone one Friday, distributed the 
type and collected all day Saturday, and at 4 a. m. Sun- 
day morning baby Frances Mae was born. That week 
Mrs. Oliver-edited the paper in bed, and the next fol- 
lowing issue was partly set by her. She has the record 
of editing every issue since she took over the job and 
missing setting but one edition, finding time mean- 
while to keep a home and be a mother to a very healthy 
little girl. 

The Hansboro News, by the way, is a very creditable 
little newspaper, well filled with both local and world 
news, and boasting of the title “the county official 
paper.” Thru the columns of [Continued on page 485 


Mrs. Oliver evidently finds 
time in her busy career to 
help hunt gophers, one of 
the pests of North Dakota 














Mr. Fred delivers groceries. But that bald statement gives 
no notion of his value to society. To the youngsters of the 
town, and to their mothers, he’s the “deus ex machina” 
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Shall the Great War Fail? 


By Thomas Steele 


including the Great War itself, in which the inter- 

ests of the American people were more involved 
than the present civil war in Germany. If the Prussian 
militarists or Communists should succeed in overthrow- 
ing constitutional government in Germany the liberties of 
the whole world would be once more at risk. The peace 
would become an armistice, the League of Nations a de- 
fensive alliance, the Treaty a scrap of paper, and a policy 
of intensive “preparedness” a necessity for every free 
nation on the earth. 

The peril would be none the less real for not being im- 
mediate or obvious. While a large French army is sta- 
tioned on the Rhine ready to seize Essen at the word of 
command no German Government will commit such folly 
as an open defiance of the Allies. Nor is it probable that 
an attempt will be made to restore the discredited Kaiser 
whose personal safety appears to depend on staying on 
neutral soil. A new Government may even remain re- 
publican in form for some time to come, as did the rule of 
the first and the third Napoleon in France. But one has 
only to know the men at the head of the counter-revolu- 
tion to be aware that the wild beast of Prussian militarism 
which took five years and seven million lives to cage has 
once more broken loose in central Europe. 

The greatest sin of the Peace Conference is one that 
critics, even of the liberal school, have strangely over- 
looked. To be sure it was only a sin of omission, but na- 
tions have incurred damnation for what they have failed 
to do as surely as for what they have done amiss. In all the 
eighty thousand words of the Treaty with Germany there 
is not one which guarantees the maintenance of demo- 
cratic and liberal government in Germany or offers it the 
slightest encouragement. Presumably the former Kaiser 
cannot be restored, since the Treaty embodies an indict- 
ment against him, but there is nothing to prevent the 
restoration of the Hohenzollern dynasty under some other 
Prince. There is nothing to prevent the restoration of 
monarchical rule in every one of the German States or even 
the establishment of absolute military dictatorships and 
the extinction of every constitutional liberty. By the terms 
of the Treaty which they have signed and ratified the 
Allies are debarred from lifting a finger against the new 
outburst of Prussian militarism unless it overflows the 
boundaries of Germany. 

Had they been dealing with a nation which cherished 
freedom the Allies might have been justified in leaving 
German constitutions to German wills. But until the revo- 
lution of 1918 Germany had never breathed a single 
breath of free air. Economically on a level with England 
or the United States, Germany was politically on a level 
with Mexico or Venezuela. A military dictatorship, which 
has never been thinkable in this country and which even 
volatile France has never tolerated since 1870, was only 
too evident a danger in the inexperienced German Republic. 
New born constitutions are fragile and their mortality is 
great. After long centuries of dynasticism the German 
mind was but partly awakened to the possibilities of 
democracy. The army still regarded itself as the master 
rather than the servant of the people. 

The internal condition of Germany is of vital concern 
to all who would make the world safe for democracy. Re- 
action in Germany will bring reaction in all the neigh- 
boring republics as surely as one rotten apple in the middle 
of a barrel spoils the rest. Already Hungary, moved by 
the same spirit as that which strives for mastery in Ger- 
many, is thinking of crowning a Habsburg ruler of the 
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Piss there never was a European conflict, even 


once republican Magyars. German Austria cannot escape 
the reverberations of a counter-revolution among the other 
German States. Poland, with its aristocratic traditions, 
might be induced to “dignify” and “stabilize” its govern- 
ment with a crown. When Russia ceases to be Bolshevist 
it will be much more apt to become Czarist if its most 
powerful neighbor once more submits to the yoke of the 
Junkers. The little republics of Finland and the Baltic, 
vacillating between German, Russian and Swedish in- 
fluences, will be continually tempted to become monarchies 
like the neighboring Powers. Even democratic Czecho- 
slovakia has recently been discussing the establishment 
of a life Presidency, which is but one step from hereditary 
rule. 

If the Kings came back alone the harm might not be so 
great. But with them, or even in advance of them, will 
come militarism, aristocratic privilege, caste and court 
tradition, the restoration of the landed estate, and the 
whole bureaucratic machinery of the old régime. -In 1848 
half of Europe was swept bare of every vestige of rank 
and title, but within two years nothing remained of the 
great revolution save a few half-hearted constitutional 
reforms. Restoration never quite restores, but revolution 
may lose nine-tenths of what it has momentarily won. 
1918 was 1848 repeated; will 1920 be 1850? 

Within a few days the German counter-revolution has 
been trampled under foot by the men whom the German 
people freely chose to represent them and we hope that 
so severe a lesson will be given to the usurpers that never 
again will any German faction dare to appeal from the 
ballot box to the sword. But should this not be the case 
the Allies, who cannot intérfere directly, should hold the 
new Government to strict accountability for the fulfillment 
of every letter of the Treaty. Indulgence to German dig- 
nity and to the economic needs of the country has rightly 
been advocated of late in Washington and London, but 
such indulgence is only the due of a democratic and lib- 
eral Government which by its very existence helps to 
strengthen the new won liberties of the other democracies 
of central and eastern Europe. To the Prussian Junkers 
we owe no mercy. Rigid justice is good enough for them. 
If this policy is announced and enforced the German 
people will find that the choice between domestic liberty 
and slavery is also the choice between a friendly and a 
hostile world. Let the United States be the first to give 
a word of encouragement to the struggling German peo- 
ple and a word of warning to their old oppressors who 
seek once more to ride and ruin Europe. 


To a Live Nation 


The embalmed heart of Kosciusko, which has been en- 
shrined in a bronze urn in the chapel of the Chateau Rap- 
persniel near Zurich, is now to be brought back to Poland 
in state. When will people become Christian enough to dis- 
tinguish the soul from the body? Or when will they become 
scientific enough to know that the cardiac muscle of a dead 
patriot is of no value to a live nation? 


The Supreme Menace 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


HERE is apprehension in the hearts of men. A sense 

of undefined danger pervades civilization. Where the 
peril is or what it is, the bearers of rumor do not 
agree. One tells us that militarism was only defeated, not 
vanquished, in the European war, that it bides its time, and 


























Red Dawn in the Land of 
the Rising Sun? 
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One of the most important events in 
Japan during the last half century is 
the recent movement for universal suf- 
frage. This parade in Tokio was the 
expression of a nationwide agitation 
combining the labor forces, the so- 
called “intellectuals,” and the Reds 




















The Gompers of Japan is Mr. Bunji 
Suzuki, president of Seiyu Kai, the 
Japanese Labor Party, which has a 
membership of half a million. Mr. 
Suzuki, who is a radical, represented 
Japanese labor at the peace conference 


The photograph at the right is signifi- 
cant, said a Japanese commentator, in 
showing the impression that the suf- 
frage agitation has made. The authori- 
ties did not think it wise to suppress 
the demonstration, but the police guard 
is far out of proportion to the re 
quirements of an ordinary meeting 








“Free speech” is the slogan of this banner in the foreground 
of a mass meeting demanding universal suffrage in Japan. 
Under the present laws there are such property and educa- 
tional qualifications that only about ten per cent of the 
men vote. The recent agitation asks that both property and 
educational qualifications be abolished and that women vote 
as well as men. In the center of this circle is the most sig- 
nificant banner, the insignia of the Workingmen’s Council 
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The originator of the uni- 
versal suffrage movement in 
Japan, Mr. Yoshiyuki Imai 
—“John the Baptist” is the 
popular name he goes by 
among his followers. Mr. 
Imai was formerly a profes- 
sor in the Imperial Univer- 
sity, and an author. He is 
considered the brains of the 
campaign for democratic 
suffrage in Japan now 

















Red was the predominant 
color in the Japanese suf- 
frage demonstrations. Besides 
the official banners there 
were many impromptu dis- 
plays such as this red mat 
mounted on a bamboo pole 
carried by a sudden convert 
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will come back. Another tells us that the old social order 
has broken down, that Bolshevistic revolution is only the 
beginning of disintegration, and that chaos and famine im- 
pend. Commingled with these forecasts of evil we detect 
notes of worse despair. The human mind itself, they seem 
to say, has lost poise and integrity. The clearness of vision 
and the firmness of grasp which in the nineteenth century 
read the riddles of nature and directed her energies upon 
the attainment of human ends have failed, and once more 
educated men are drifting back to the creeds and the super- 
stitions of savagery, babbling of the occult, and gibbering 
of ghosts. Yet no one is sure that these voices are real, or 
that the warnings which they seem to speak have cause. 
The fear of the world is like the shuddering of nature be- 
fore the typhoon, the approach of which is felt but not 
otherwise known. 

The barometer, it is true, foretells the tempest, but few 
there -be that read it. . 

Strangest thing of all is the cause of the dread. It is in 
the will of the people that fear. It is not a Freudian com- 
plex. Rather it is a failure of resolution, a hesitation and 
faltering, a paralysis, akin to prostration. Men are not 
facing the facts of life. They are not doing the things that 
are “up to them” to do. They are not conscious of derelic- 
tion, but derelict they are and failure fills them with un- 
easiness. 

The facts that they should face and meet are these: 

More than half of the population of the world is still 
barbaric in feeling and in purpose. It has not become hu- 
mane or peace loving. It loves pomp and rude splendors. It 
is cruel and ruthless. It reacts in wild tumult to the excite- 
ments of war. It passionately loves power, and dreams of 
domination. 

Centuries must pass, milleniums perhaps, before the 
process of education and moral evolution can so far do their 
work as to fit this part of the world’s inhabitants to be 
counted on to keep the peace from inward impulse, and, 
from motives of conscience and reason, to strive for the 
higher achievements of civilization. 

Into the hands of barbarians science has placed weapons 
of terrible effectiveness: arts of military organization and 
maneuver, explosives of terrific force, deadly gases, aero- 
planes and submarines. Barbarism is equipped, or soon 
will be equipped, to try out its plan to conquer and ‘to dom- 
inate. 

The barbarism here meant is not exclusively identified 
with entire nations and peoples. It is a sinister element in 
every nation. It is a part of every people. The barbaric na- 
tions as such hope to fly their flags thruout the earth. The 
barbaric classes hope by revolution to set up their dictator- 
ship thruout western civilization. 

A powerful barbarism is an appalling menace; but it is 
not the supreme menace that threatens civilization at this 
hour. The supreme menace is the indifferentism, the negli- 
gence, and the procrastination, the paralysis of will that 
seems to be affecting the civilized minority of the world’s 
population. 

This minority should at this moment be facing and mas- 
tering the facts. It should be developing and marshaling 
resources. It should be preparing all citizens for intelligent 
action in peace or in war, as fate may decree. And it 
should be perfecting an organization thru which the total 
power, military and industrial, legal and educational, intel- 
lectual and moral, that civilization can command, could be 
brought to bear at a moment’s notice to meet barbarian 
attack. 

A carefully constituted League of Nations would be the 
beginning of such organization and of such preparedness. 
It might save mankind from another thousand years of 
darkness. Does civilization intend to make the beginning? 
Can it arouse itself from lethargy? Does America intend to 
do its part? Can America awake? 
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Lots of people who believe in Hoover are puzzled to 
know what Hoover believes in. 


An American City-State 


By William Brand 


T= American State is not as efficient a unit of local 
public spirit as it should be. Carved out, somewhat 
arbitrarily, along lines of latitude and longitude, the 
states but rarely correspond to natural units of settlement. 
This does not matter very much where the population is 
agricultural. North Dakota may not be very appreciably 
different from South Dakota, but it is not divided against 
itself, it is a typical and uniform slice from the great 
wheat belt of the upper Mississippi. But the development of © 
great industrial and commercial centers in states still 
mainly agricultural creates internal frictions of serious 
import. The great cities, half conscious of their needs, de- 
mand municipal “Home Rule,” concentrate their attention 
on municipal politics, and grow indifferent to the general 
affairs of the state which touch them so remotely. Per- 
haps this is one reason why the legislatures of such states 
as New York, Illinois and Pennsylvania reach so low a 
level of civic patriotism. 

The case of New York is the most striking. “Up-state” 
and “the city” are about equal in population and in every 
way are contrasted. The common language of politics 
recognizes this sharp difference, as when a Republican 
candidate comes “down to the Bronx” with a majority 
sufficient to overcome the city vote, which is cast against 
him as a matter of course. Urban New York is a cosmo- 
politan center with a population largely Irish, Jewish and 
Italian. It is wholly devoted to commerce and industry. It 
is Democratic in politics, with a strong Socialist minority. 
It is, like other great cities, very lax in its ideas on the 
liquor question, Sunday amusements and the like. It has an 
oceanic climate. It regards the State Government at Al- 
bany as an incubus rather than as an aid and its voters 
are incomparably more interested in the election of a mayor 
than in the election of a Governor and legislature. 

Rural New York is exactly the opposite. It is mainly 
agricultural, for the industries of the up-state cities do 
not eclipse in importance the dairies and orchards which 
surround them. Its population is mainly of old Dutch or 
Yankee stock. It is Republican in politics and has a panic 
fear of the very word “Socialism.” It is strict and Puritanic 
on the liquor question and Sunday amusements. It has an 
inland climate, very cold in winter; more like that of New 
England than that of New York City. It is greatly inter- 
ested in state politics and the state government is able to 
do a good deal for its welfare. 

The logical solution would not stop at municipal Home 
Rule, but would make the greater city a separate State. 
Two governments, national and municipal, are adequate to 
all the needs of New York City and the elimination of an 
intermediate set of state officials would simplify adminis- 
tration. New York City would be free from the rule of the 
“Albany ring” and rural New York from the menace .of 
Tammany Hall; each would suffer only from the evils for 
which it was directly responsible. 

There are ample precedents for the city-state. One of 
the best features of the German constitution was the in- 
dependence of the Hansa Towns of Hamburg, Bremen 
and Liibeck, self-governing in all things save for the con- 
cerns of the whole Empire. If we disdain to borrow a good 
idea from our enemies, we may copy the Swiss cantons, 
some of which are rural districts and others strictly urban. 
The very large city has problems which are of a totally 
different order from those of the country or the middle- 
sized town, and the conditions of urban life develop a dis- 
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tinctive attitude on the part of city dwellers toward those 
problems. . ’ 

How many American cities should be made into inde- 
pendent states is perhaps a question. New York is a clear 
case, tho at just what point the city limits should cease 
may rightfully be debated in Yonkers and rural Long 
Island. Chicago and Philadelphia have certainly sufficient 
population to be ranked among the greater states. The test 
in every case should be the wishes of the local population, 
for it would not be right to put asunder urban and rural 
communities which a common state patriotism may join to- 
gether. But there should be no objection to a constitutional 
amendment permitting any community of at least a million 
population to constitute itself by plebiscite a sovereign com- 
monwealth within the Union. 


The Newly Poor 


Reduced to its lowest terms the industrial problem re- 
solves itself into these three factors: the proletariat and 
the profiteeriat are trying to expropriate each other, and 
the salariat is getting squeezed out in between. 


- Which Is the Working Class? 


By Preston Slosson 


OW that the eight-hour day in industry has been 

written into the statute books of many states and 

nations and even into the Treaty of Peace with 
Germany, the radical wing of labor unionism is demanding 
the six-hour day as the next logical advance; reformers be- 
ing always fond of even numbers, there has not been much 
talk of compromize on the basis of seven hours! British and 
American coal miners, always in the forefront of an indus- 
trial movement, are urging the combination of the six-hour 
day and the five-day week; giving thirty hours of work to 
138 leisure every week. 

Be it well understood that nobody begrudges the miner, 
steel worker or engineer as much leisure as the advance of 
the sciences of industrial production will permit, nor is it 
the present purpose to guess where that limit lies. It is in- 
tended only to point out that there are neglected classes of 
the community; a submerged “seven-tenths” as it were, who 
have not shared the shortening of the industrial week. If 
radical labor proposes to create a new leisured class it is 
one thing; if it intends to give leisure to all classes the task 
is an ambitious one indeed. 

We do not have exact statistics for the working week of 
any but workers in the mines, workshops and factories. If 
such statistics existed, we venture to say, the difficulty of a 
universal thirty-hour week would appear more evident than 
when we think only in terms of trades-unionized labor. Let 
us glance for a moment at a few random samples from the 
unorganized branches of the American “working class”: 

1. The Farmer. Agricultural labor still occupies more 
than a third of the population listed in the census as “gain- 
fully employed” and thus the farmer’s working week is the 
most important of all from the viewpoint of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Whether employing hired 
labor or not the average farmer is a hard worker and he 
usually manages to keep his employees and the other mem- 
bers of his family busy too. On dairy farms the working 
day begins before daylight and closes after gunset the year 
around and there is no real vacation. The farmer’s labor 
varies greatly with the season; on some farms, especially 
those with but little livestock, the winter’s work may be 
limited to a few routine chores, but the harvest season 
often brings with it a fifteen or sixteen hour day for weeks 
together. We cannot place the average working week of the 
American farmer at less than sixty hours, or twice the 
week now demanded by radical union labor. 

2. The Housewife. The majority of married American 
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women do most of their own housework without assistance. 
Because the census foolishly labels the work of the wife 
and mother as “no occupation,” we tend to overlook this 
large and important class of labor. The saying is that “Man 
works from morn to set of sun, But Womah’s work is never 
done,” and there have been many American mothers who 
have kept as close, to the twenty-four hour day as nature 
will permit. But the invention of improved methods of 
housekeeping has won some leisure for women, especially 
in the cities, and there are usually two or three hours free 
in the afternoon for visiting and two or three evenings a 
week which may be devoted to the theater or to parties. 
Perhaps seventy hours a week in rural districts and fifty 
in towns will hit the American average, altho a wider varia- 
tion exists in this class than any other. 

8. The Clerk. Bookkeepers, store clerks, cashiers, stenog- 
raphers, shipping clerks and minor public officials average 
close to the standard forty-four hour week, at least in large 
business houses or in public employ. In country stores they 
work longer hours, but perhaps less intensively. The chief 
grievance of this class from the standpoint of hours is that 
whenever business is too active, or the personnel insuffi- 
cient, there must be overtime work to bring “the books” up 
to date; and this overtime is usually unpaid. 

4. The Shopkeeper. In the United States the small shop 
in town or country opens at eight or nine in the morning 
and keeps open continuously (save on Sundays and perhaps 
Saturday afternoons) till eight or nine in the evening. It 
is not so in France, where fashionable Paris shops are open 
from nine to twelve and from two to five; thus realizing 
the six-hour day. Are we willing to adopt this Paris cus- 
tom? 

5. The Business Man. Barring housewives, Presidents and 
farmers in haytime, no American works either so intensely 
or for such unreasonable hours as the business executive. 
Very few successful enterprizers average less than fifty 
hours a week, and many, and those the wealthiest, work 
every waking hour and dream business at night. It is prob- 
able that the “dollar-a-year-men” at Washington during 
the war averaged a ninety-hour week, and that even in pri- 
vate life they exceeded seventy hours. That is why so many 
die of heart-failure ten years before they ought to! 

6. The Teacher. We hear a great deal about “academic 
leisure” and common opinion reckons the short day of the 
teacher as some compensation for his or her short wages. 
It is true that vacations are long, unless the teacher fills 
them with other work, such as tutoring, writing books or 
professional study. But the working week during the -aca- 
demic year is always from two to three times the number 
of hours actually spent in classroom, because lessons must 
be prepared and thought out in advance, examination pa- 
pers must be corrected, and innumerable reports must be 
made. 

7. The College Student. He is commonly believed to be the 
most leisured of human beings, and sometimes he is. But in 
any case he spends from fifteen to twenty-five hours a week 
in classroom or laboratory, and if he expects to win good 
grades he must spend at least an equal length of time in 
preparation. About half of the college students of the coun- 
try, it is probable, are partly or wholly self-supporting, and 
must add five or ten hours a week of gainful labor to their 
academic program. It seems fair to say the college student’s 
working week varies from a minimum of thirty to a maxi- 
mum of more than sixty hours; counting all “extra-curricu- 
lar” campus activities as leisure. 

8. The Soldier. Here is another case of the variable work. 
In a sense always on duty, the soldier may, in peace time 
or in a “rest” camp behind the lines in war, be limited to 
six or seven hours of duty, not including his nights of sen- 
try work. But at the front work is continuous to the point 
of physical exhaustion; nor is fighting always the easiest 
kind of work. They say it annoyed soldiers after being un- 
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Perhaps the foremost of the statues to the 
American soldier in the Great War. It was 
designed by Peter Montana, a young American 
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This head of Edith Cavell, designed 
by Sir George Frampton, is soon to 
be unveiled on the great monument 
erected in London to the memory of 
the nurse who became a martyr for 
the cause of the Allies in Belgium 
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The Argentine Government ordered this 
gigantic statue of Christopher Columbus. 
It was designed by Arnaldo Zocchi of Italy 
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Thomas A. Edison—a _ bust 
designed to celebrate the 
seventy-third birthday of 
the great inventor 


The St. Gaudens 
memorial (right) 
to the wife 
of Henry Adams 
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der fire for thirty-six hours to hear of strikes at home which 
hindered their food and ammunition from reaching them. 

The Socialists, of course, will abolish the soldier and the 
business enterprizer, and perhaps he will find some way of 
reducing the hours of the teacher and the clerk. But we do 
not envy him the attempt to apply the thirty-hour week to 
every farm and every home. Yet until he does so, he should 
not speak of those who work the shortest hours as the only 
true “working class.” There are many classes in the United 
States, if we choose so to designate each economic group, 
but a “working” class does not exist. There is only a work- 
ing nation! 


Another Boost for California 


The English, in their endeavor to free their country from 
all dependence upon America, have started in to make All- 
British motion picture films—and have sent a company to 
Los Angeles to take them! The non-actinic atmosphere of 
the British Isles is no substitute for California sunshine. 


Literature Versus the Law 
By Allen Campbell 


ROM the days of Robin Hood and the Grettir Saga 

to the latest film melodrama the outlaw has been 

the pet of the authors’ guild. The bold buccaneer, 
the romantic road’ agent, the gentleman cracksman, and 
the innocent suspect “hounded by the minions of the 
law” have in turn furnished hero timber to dramatist 
and novelist. It is true that, for once in a way, Conan 
Doyle made the detective Holmes as fine a figure in the 
eyes of youth as Dick Turpin, Raffles or Jesse James. But 
nine times out of ten the man “within the law” is repre- 
sented as outside the pale of literary tolerance. The judge 
is frequently the oppressor; the detective, the sheriff and 
the scheming prosecuting attorney are sinister figures, 
and the policeman, alas, is comic relief. 

In part this is due to the sound, old romantic tradition 
of piling up the odds against the hero. Obviously the 
criminal faces a formidable foe when he challenges the 
whole of organized society, and society is always unable 
to get as enthusiastic about itself and its defenders as it 
can over its daring challengers. The “enemy of the people” 
is the darling of the reading public, as Ibsen and Shaw 
discovered to their no little profit. But intermixed with this 
wholesome glorification of the Ishmaels of the world there 
is frequently a definitely propagandist tendency to dis- 
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credit the bench and bar and the whole machinery of law 
enforcement. 

As a rule this propaganda is ruined by overstatement. 
That innocent men are sometimes convicted is not an 
argument against imprisoning the guilty but only for 
greater care in ascertaining who the guilty are. That 
judges are sometimes corrupt and prison wardens some- 
times brutal proves nothing but that any system works 
badly when bad men are in power. It needs no witness 
from heaven to tell us that. Far more subtle and effective 
is the indictment when handled by a literary genius like 
Victor Hugo, Brieux or Galsworthy, to show the inhu- 
manity of the legal system even under normal circum- 
stances when the convict is not exceptionally virtuous and 
the men of law are not incredibly malevolent. The novels 
of Charles Reade and of Upton Sinclair, powerful as they 
are, leave the reader with the feeling “well, after all, 
things are seldom as bad as that.” But Brieux’s “Red 
Robe,” recently given in New York as “The Letter of the 
Law,” leaves the chill conviction that “things are as a rule 
like that.” A man, probably but not certainly innocent, is 
acquitted after a trial in which the judge and prosecutor, 
bent on making a reputation, use every fair or unfair 
legal method to make certain a conviction. Such an inci- 
dent might well occur in America as well as France and 
such moral overstrain on the prosecution may easily result 
in convictions secured by skill of presentation rather than 
by weight of the evidence. 

In such studies of the inherent weakness of law litera- 
ture fulfils one of its highest functions, as a court of 
appeal from human justice to poetic justice. But poetic 
justice is as liable to abuse as legal. Some radical sociolo- 
gists have been tempted to make out a general case against 
the existence of any criminal law at all, which is certainly 
not supported by the literary evidence in the case. If the 
prison sentence of Jean Valjean had been proportioned 
to his actual offense and if the police had not continued 
to hold him as a suspect after he had once paid his debt 
to society, Hugo’s indictment of Javert’s ideal of rigid 
justice would lose much of its force. If solitary confine- 
ment had been abolished in English prisons we wonder if 
the weak and rather rascally convict hero of Galsworthy’s 
“Justice” would command so much of our sympathy. If 
the French system of examination of the prisoner were 
altered far less wrong could have been done under cover 
of the “Red Robe.” In short, the dramatists and novelists 
have more successfully waged war against the alterable 
incidents and details of criminal justice than against the 
principle itself. Even the law is entitled to its day in court. 








Death came a-walkin’ down de road— 
Death did. 
Death came a-walkin’ down de road 
Lifted from me my heavy load— 
Death did. 


Death foun’ me at de ole washtub 
Singin’ ’bout Jesus an’ his lub— 

Death did. 
Now Sistahs, dis am what He say; 
“You’se been ’mancipated. Pray.” 

Death did. 


He took my han’ an’ led me out, 
Den all de angels ’gan to shout; 
An’ as we rose troo heaben’s blue 











Death A-Walkin’ 
By Will W. McCrae 


He sent dis message back to you— 

Dat if’n you work an’ trust an’ pray, 

You’se gwine to shake dat tub some day— 
Death did. 


So staht like me de upward road 
A-prayin’ Him for to lif’n de load; 

An’ as you rise troo earf’s black clouds 
You'll fin’ ’em full of cast-off shrouds. 
But soon de dahkness you'll be troo 
An’ fin’ all things am changed to new. 


Den all earf’s troubles—work an’ things— 
Will be forgotten, as on wings 

You fly o’er heaben wif de blest 

An’ rest—an’ rest—an’ rest! 
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The German Counter-Revolution 


HE democratic Government in Germany was tem- 
porarily ousted from Berlin by the most reactionary 
political group in the country. President Ebert and 
Premier Bauer were replaced, at least in those parts of 
the nation which went over to the new Government, by 
Dictator Wolfgang von Kapp and Chancellor Karl von 
Helfferich. On March 13, a military coup d’état of General 
von Liittwitz at Berlin, followed by similar seizures of 
power in other important cities and by the arrest of sev- 
eral ministers of the 





constitutional Gov- 
ernment, put the re- 
public at the mercy 
of the militarists. 
The causes of the 
counter-revolution 
are confused and 
complex. There had 
been, first of all, a 
stir of anti-foreign 
sentiment shown by 
frequent insults to 
members of Entente 
military missions in 
Germany. The Pan- 
Germans’ exploited 
this growing spirit 
of chauvinism by 
hints that a really 
“strong” Govern- 
ment would compel 
a revision of the 
terms of peace and 
would not permit 
such humiliations as 
the trial of German 
officers accused of 
violating the laws 
of war. In the sec- 
ond place, there was 
a sharp conflict of 
opinion between the 
Socialists and the 
other parties on the 
issue of confiscat- 
ing the Hohenzollern 
property in Ger- 
‘many; the conserva- 
tive and even the 











middle-class parties 
insisting that these 
enormous revenues 
were private proper- 
ty and must be left 
intact in spite» of 
the overthrow of the 
dynasty. 

A more important 
factor in the situa- 
tion was the at- 
tempt of the con- 
servative parties to 
make the German 
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Keystone View 
THE MILITARY LEADER OF THE 
COUP D'ETAT 

The Ebert Government was expelled 
from Berlin by a revolt of the troops 
headed by Major General Baron von 
Liittwitz, who became commander in 
chief of the Kapp Government. He 
was Military Governor of Belgium in 
the early days of the war, ani in the 
last German advance, just two years 
ago, he commanded the corps that in- 
flicted a fatal blow on the Fifth Brit- 
ish Army under General Gough north 


American girl, Mary Cary of Chicago 


of St. Quentin. He married in 1892 an .- 


President a powerful ruler elected directly by the people, 
whereas the Socialists preferred that he should be chosen, 
after the French style, by the National Assembly. The con- 
servatives hoped that if the President were chosen by pop- 
ular election General von Hindenburg would. win by appeal- 
ing to the public as a military hero and symbolic national 
leader, after the precedent of Napoleon Bonaparte, Louis 
Napoleon and General Boulanger. Many conservatives 
would doubtless be content with the strong government of 
a military dictator for a sufficient period of years 
to root out the tendencies toward Socialism arising in a 
period of poverty and defeat. Others of Hindenburg’s sup- 
porters, however, considered him only a means to an end, 
the real object being the restoration of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty. They regarded him as a useful stop-gap until the 
time was ripe to restore the monarchy, as the French roy- 
alists considered Marshal MacMahon in the early days of 
the Third Republic, and as the Hungarian royalists have 
regarded Admiral Horthy. 

But the Germar. reactionaries were not sufficiently patient 
to await the elections scheduled for next autumn. They 
feared that the Socialists might succeed in their policy of 
subordinating the President to the National Assembly. 
They feared also that their conspiracy to turn the republic 
into a dictatorship, and, if possible, into a monarchy, might 
be discovered. On March 12 it was reported that War Min- 
ister Noske had ordered the arrest of Dr. Wolfgang Kapp 
and Captain Pabst on the charge of attempted counter- 
revolution. General von Liittwitz and other military lead- 
ers were mentioned in the Socialist press as implicated in 
the movement. Noske struck at the right men, but he struck 
too late. The conspirators were already prepared and the 
next day. witnessed the revolution. 


The Insurgent Leaders 


ICTATOR Wolfgang von Kapp was born in New 
D York City, the son of Friedrich Kapp, a German 

liberal who emigrated to the United States after 
the unsuccessful revolution of 1848. As a boy young Wolf- 
gang was even more Americanized than his father and 
annoyed him by refusing to speak any language but 
English. During the war he became noted as one of the 
leaders of the militarist faction in the Reichstag. He 
joined with Admiral von Tirpitz in the demand for un- 
restricted submarine warfare and also in organizing the 
so-called “Fatherland Party,” the most chauvinistic of po- 
litical groups. 

Chancellor Karl von Helfferich, Finance Minister under 
the monarchist régime, recently acquired fresh distinction 
by entering into a lawsuit against his republican_successor 
in office, the Catholic leader Erzberger, whom he accused 
of deceit and political corruption. Helfferich was fined 300 
marks for falsely charging Erzberger with the intention of 
handing him over to the Entente Powers, but Judge Baum- 
bach ruled that his other charges against Erzberger were 
valid. This decision placed a weapon in the hands of the 
militarists, who were able to cite the Erzberger case as evi- 
dence of the dishonesty of the republican politicians whom 
they intended to sweep out of power. 

Other leaders of the new revolution are also, practically 
without exception, men who had held power in the days of 
the monarchy. General von Liittwitz, the Commander in 
Chief, was at one time Military Governor of Belgium. For- 
eign Minister von Jagow held his present office during the 
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early days of the Great War. 
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In spite of their sinister ante- 
cedents, the leaders of the coun- 
ter-revolution have disclaimed 
any intention of endangering the 
peace of Europe or restoring the 
Hohenzollerns. In a proclamation 
issued by Dictator Kapp foreign 
nations were assured that the new 
Government will carry out the 
Peace Treaty “as nearly as the 
execution of the treaty is possi- 
ble and does not mean self-de- 
struction.” 


Rallying Round 
the Republic 


N spite of the careful plan- 
[= and energetic action of 

the conspirators the German 
Government seem to have suc- 
ceeded in the attempt to save the 
liberties of the nation. They re- 
plied to the proclamation of Dic- 
tator Kapp with a counter-appeal 
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since the Danes were doubtful of 
success in the second zone and re- 
fused to contest any part of 
Schleswig south of this zone, 
altho the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence had offered to constitute a 
third plebiscite zone. The vote 
vindicates the judgment of the 
Danes, since southern Schleswig 
is even more strongly German 
than central Schleswig, and a 
vote in the south would have 
been but a useless formality. 

The German strength was con- 
centrated in the city of Flens- 
burg, the largest city in central 
Schleswig, which voted for Ger- 
many by a majority of 7495 to 
1358. In the more rural sections 
the Danes were stronger and 
some rural communes along the 
northern border of the second 
zone may be added to Denmark as 
a result of the election. The new 
==, frontier will be delimited by an 
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to the workers to join in a gen- 
eral strike. In Berlin and other 
cities the labor unions responded 
and the usurping Government 
was seriously embarrassed by the paralysis of industry in 
the very centers of its power. Unable to carry on the 
Government, von Kapp and his colleagues resigned. 

Other parts of Germany, especially in the more demo- 
cratic west and south, refused to join the counter-revolution. 
Officials of the constitutional Government who had escaped 
arrest established a temporary capital in Stuttgart and were 
soon in touch with all parts of the country. In a few towns 
the reaction against the counter-revolution was so strong 
that attempts were made to establish Soviet rule. Spar- 
tacism, crushed a year ago, is now once more a factor in 
German politics. In general the Socialist party, the liberal 
republicans, organized labor and non-Prussian Germany 
refused to recognize the new Government, which drew its 
strength from the army and from the conservative and 
royalist parties of the old Kingdom of Prussia. 

The counter-revolution received even less encouragement 
abroad than in Germany. No nation recognized the Kapp 
Government. The Supreme Council did not intervene di- 
rectly, but notified the Netherlands Government that the 
Allies expected a close watch kept on the Kaiser to prevent 
any restoration of the Hohenzollern dynasty. The French 


were especially alarmed at the new menace, and the imperi- 


alistic portion of the press took advantage of the occasion 
to preach the necessity of detaching the Rhineland from 
the rest of Germany. : 

Serious conflicts took place between the forces of the two 
governments in Dresden, Hamburg, Leipsic and many other 
cities. A German cruiser is reported to have bombarded the 
workingmen’s quarter at Kiel, killing hundreds of persons. 
Altho the counter-revolution was largely in the interest of 
Hindenburg it does not appear that the Field-Marshal 
committed himself to the Kapp Government. 


Flensburg Stays German 


first canvass of the vote in the second plebiscite zone 

in Schleswig shows 48,148 Germans to 13,025 Danes. 

The election was held on Sunday, March 14, nearly 

five weeks after the first Schleswig zone had voted to 
rejoin Denmark. 

The result of the vote is not altogether surprizing, 





THE SCHLESWIG PLEBISCITE 
The shaded area north of the first black 
line is now Danish. The second zone shown 
on the map has voted to remain German 


International Commission acting 
under the authority of the Su- 
preme Council at Paris. The com- 
mission will assign northern 
Schleswig definitely to Denmark 
and draw a‘line thru central Schleswig corresponding as 
closely as is practicable to the preferences of the differ- 
ent communes of this region as revealed by the plebiscite. 
Flensburg will almost certainly be assigned to Germany. 

The Danes accept the result of the election, but they 
have many complaints to make of the manner in which the 
Germans conducted themselves while the voting was going 
on. A police officer is said to have been drowned by a Ger- 
man mob at Horsboel and the office of a Flensburg news- 
paper, friendly to Denmark, was wrecked by political ene- 
mies. Allowance must be made, however, for the fact that 

















PRESIDENT AND MRS. EBERT 
The former harness maker has maintained the government of 


. the German republic in spite of attacks from both the reaction- 


ary uprising under Wolgang von Kapp and from the Communists’ 
threats of a general strike and revolution at the other extreme 
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at the time of the election Germany was convulsed with 
civil war and political excitement was thus at a higher 
pitch than even the plebiscite by itself could have brought 
about. 


The Victory of the White Eagles 


HE Russian Bolshevists are now attempting to renew 
negotiations with Poland and Finland looking to- 
ward a peace such as was concluded with the Baltic 
States. Victorious over Russian counter-revolutionists, the 
Reds have not yet attained military superiority over the 
Poles. If we are to believe the optimistic accounts from 
Warsaw the battle of Mozir may rank among the decisive 
conflicts of the present age. Mozir is an important rail- 
way junction southeast of Minsk and its capture threatens 
the whole line of communication between the Bolshevist 
forces in the central and in the southwestern parts of 
Russia. . 

The Poles captured about a thousand Bolshevist pris- 
oners,,a number of cannon, an armored train and a great 
store of military material and railway supplies. The Red 
army retreated in great disorder across the Dnieper river. 
According to accounts of the battle both sides made use of 
armored river gunboats. A number of these are listed 
among the war booty whith fell into the hands of the Poles 
as a result of the victory. 

The Finns also have repelled Bolshevist attacks in 
Karelia and a successful counter-attack pierced the Rus- 
sian lines. The Bolshevist Government announces that it is 
ready to open negotiations for peace with Finland. The 
chief question at issue is whether the frontiers of Finland 
shall be limited to those of the ancient Grand Duchy or 
extend to cover the Finnish-speaking peoples of Karelia on 
the east. With Poland the case is reversed, as the historical 
boundaries of the nation are wider than the ethnographic 
and the Poles wish to realize some kind of union with the 
Lithuanians, white Russians and Ukrainians who inhabit 
the eastern parts of what was the Commonwealth of Po- 
land before the first partition of what was once extensive 
territory. 
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The master of the situation now in new Poland is General 
Joseph Pilsudski, appointed commander-in-chief when the Polish 
territories were evacuated by the Germans. This photograph 
shows him receiving bread and salt from the Jews of the deliv- 
ered country according to their ancient custom. General Pil- 
sudski represents the radical faction of the Poles, while Pader- 
ewski represented the aristocratic faction, but the two men have 
worked together for the regeneration of Poland. It is interesting 
to recall that General Pilsudski organized a Polish legion which 
codperated with the Austrian army against Russia early in the war 


Keystone View. 


Proclaimed King of Syria, Prince Feisal, son of the King of the 
Hedjaz, is said to have been selected by the Syrians as the ruler 
of the Kingdom of Syria which they have set up in defiance of 
the Allies. The Prince has been considered a protegé of the 
British, but of late he seems to be leaning toward the French 


Syrians Declare Independence 


national congress of Syrians held at Damascus pro- 
A claimed Syria to be an independent state on March 
8, and it is reported that Prince Feisal will be made 
King. Prince Feisal is son of the Emir of Mecca, whom 


‘the British made King of the Hedjaz. Colonel Lawrence, 


a young Oxford orientalist, aided Prince Feisal in organ- 
izing an army and sweeping back the Turks and Germans 
on the eastern side of the Jordan while General Allenby 
on the western side advanced northward thru Palestine. 
Whether Feisal has broken with the British and gone over 
to the French or is determined to play a lone hand, or has 
made a bargain with the Turkish Nationalists, is not yet 
apparent. The last seems possible for the Arab troops have 
recently taken an aggressive attitude toward the British 
in Mesopotamia on the east and toward the French in Ar- 
menia on the west. They have forced the British out of 
towns they had occupied on the upper Euphrates and they 
helped expel the French and Armenians from Marash. 

This new nationalism may seriously upset the plans 
made for the partition of Turkey in the treaty now being 
prepared by the Allied Powers. For the Syrian National- 
ists claim Mesopotamia, which has been assigned to the 
British, Palestine, which has been assigned to the Jews, 
and Cilicia, Alexandretta Beirut and Lebanon, which 
have been assigned to the French. The French military in 
their occupation of the Syrian coast since the armistice 
have often offended both the Christian and Mohammedan 
population and many of the Christian Syrians are said to 
support the independence movement. A Syrian congress 
was held in Cairo on December 15, which declared in favor 
of a united Syria stretching from the Gulf of Akaba on 
the south to the Taurus mountains on the north, and from 
the Mediterranean on the west to Mesopotamia on the 
east, with a democratic federal government giving equal 
rights to all religions. The Cairo congress expressly re- 
served the question of independence or a mandate, but 
the Damascus congress has gone farther and claims com- 
plete independence. 

The Supreme Council in its official communiqué places 
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upon America the responsibility for the troubles of Ar- 
menia: ‘ 

While the indeterminate attitude of the United States toward 
Turkey presents evident difficulties, it may be said that the 
American Government has been urged to take part in the meas- 
ures for the protection of the Armenians, and that leading states- 
men are painfully conscious that without American codperation 
no ideal solution of the Turkish problem can be expected. 

England and France are heavily overburdened with the duties 
they have already accepted and are faced with the possibility— 
thru their efforts to bring some order out of this chaos—of new 
troubles such as America has never to fear. They will suffer for 
their faults, but if the remnant of the Armenian race should 
suffer further some responsibility must fall also upon the nation 
which, associated with this problem by many fine traditions, is 
for such a purpose the strongest and freest of all. 

On account of the massacre of Armenians about Marash 
the Allied Powers have decided to discipline the Sultan by 
an occupation of Constantinople, tho it is not apparent 
how this will differ from the present situation for the city 
has been garrisoned by Allied troops ever since the ar- 
mistice. 

The French and British have agreed in deference to 
Mohammedan sensibilities to allow the Sultan to retain 
nominal sovereignty over Constantinople, altho the 
Straits of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles are to be kept 
under international control. Former Premier Birand ac- 
cuses the British of privately negotiating with the Sultan 
to secure their own interests in Turkey and he publishes in 
his paper, Eclair, a secret treaty which was concluded last 
September and of which a copy, he says, has fallen into 
the hands of the French Foreign Office. According to this 
the Sultan is to remain in Constantinople on condition 
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that he renounces in favor of the English all claims.to Cy- 
prus, Egypt, Mesopotamia and Kurdistan and accepts a 
British mandate for the rest of Turkey. These proposals 
the British delegates were to support at the Peace Con- 
ference. 


The Partition of Turkey 


T is easy to say “let the subject nationalities under Ot- 
[== rule be given ingependence,” but when it comes 

to carrying out such a plan the difficulty arises that 
these nationalities are in a minority in most of the terri- 
tory which they claim. That they may have been reduced 
to minorities by wholesale massacres and deportations by 
the Turks does not alleviate the situation, however much 
it may arouse our sympathy for them and increase our 
aversion for the oppressors. A minority government may 
of course be set up by force of foreign arms, but this can 
hardly be regarded as an extension of democracy or favor- 
able to permanent peace. Altho we may well think that the 
Moslems have forfeited all claim to consideration, yet they 
remain as an alien and unassimable majority of the popu- 
lation in many places. The United States Senate declared 
by a rising vote that Thrace should be turned over to the 
Greeks, yet the Greeks are a minority of the entire popu- 
lation of this peninsula. The same is true of the Smyrna 
district, which the Greeks claim. Palestine, that has been 
promised to the Jews as a national home, contains only 
about one-eighth Hebrews. Everybody favors an independ- 
ent Armenia, but it is impossible to draw the boundaries 
of any considerable area in. which the Armenians will be 
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Courtesy of “‘Asia.”’ 


THE DISSECTED MAP OF TURKEY 


A look at this puzzle map will show why the peace treaty with Turkey is not yet ready to deliver for signature altho sixteen 
months have elapsed since the armistice. The Allies cannot agree among themselves, to say nothing of agreeing with the Turks. 
By tracing out the boundary lines it will be seen that the various claims overlap as they do in an oil field during the boom. 
For instance, a congress of Syrians at Damascus has proclaimed the independence of united Syria extending from the Gulf of 
Akaba on the south to the Taurus Mountains on the north and from the Mediterranean on the west to Mesopotamia on the east. 
This territory, however, is also claimed in part by the British, the French, the Arabs, the Armenians, the Turks, and the Jews 
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Tired of waiting 


in the majority. The Arabs are in a minority in a consider- 
able part of the Syrian territory which Prince Feisal 
claims. Moslems form a large majority of the inhabitants 
of Constantinople and this interferes with the plans of 
those who desire to have the city placed under the con- 
trol of one or more of the Christian powers. There are 
few Frenchmen in Cilicia and the Syrian coast, which 
France demands, and few Italians in Adalia and the 
Dodecanese which Italy demands. 

Doubtless a certain voluntary segregation would follow 
partition for the scattered nationals would be drawn to the 
country under their own control. For instance, after 1912 
when the Greeks, Bulgars and Serbs annexed the most of 
European Turkey large numbers of the Turks migrated, 
more or less willingly, into the regions remaining to them 
in Thrace and Asia Minor. But such migrations, however 
much they may be facilitated or enforced, will never result 
in securing pure populations and eliminating the question 
of subject races, for the Armenians, Greeks and Jews be- 
long to the trading classes and will in any case scatter 
among the cities of the Levant whatever the sovereignty. 
It is evident that the Turkish problem cannot be solved 
by the simple plan of parceling out the country among 
the various nationalities. Some method, then, will have to 
be devised to protect both minority and majority rights 
and allow for the gradual development of liberal and 
democratic institutions. 


President Wilson on Russia 


N a note to the Premiers of Great Britain, France and 
[= President Wilson proposes a conference on 

March 20 concerning the resumption of trade relations 
with Russia. In this note the President proposes the aboli- 
tion of all restrictive measures on trade and expresses the 
opinion that the blockade of Russia was a purely war 
measure which is no longer justified. The American Gov- 
ernment, however, while not prohibiting citizens of the 
‘United States from trading with Russia, warns them that 
‘they do so at their own risk under existing conditions. 
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Official recognition of the Soviet Government by the 
United States is still withheld because of the uncertainty 
of reform in the Bolshevist régime and the difficulty which 
experience has shown in diplomatic dealings with it. “The 
United States does not even think it possible to resume 
with Moscow the semi-official relations which were pro- 
longed until 1918.” 

President Wilson’s statement brings the United States 
into line with the present Russian policy advocated by the 
leading statesmen of France, Britain and Italy. This policy 
is one of economic intercourse with Russia, preferably thru 
coéperative associations not directly affiliated with any 
Government, combined with refusal to grant political recog- 
nition to the Bolshevist Government or any other Govern- 
ment claiming authority in Muscovite Russia. 


Completing the League 


HE United States and Venezuela have still to enter 
the League of Nations. Certain other nations, not- 
ably Germany, Soviet Russia, Turkey, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Mexico, have not yet been invited. The rest of 
the world is adhering to the Covenant. Within the last 
few days Denmark, Sweden, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Persia and 
Spain have added themselves to the League. All of these 
nations were strictly neutral during the Great War arfll 
were therefore not among the “charter members” who en- 
tered the League of Nations by reason of being represented 
at the Paris Peace Conference, but they have accepted the 
invitation to join which was extended to them in the Peace 
Treaty. It is true that among the belligerent Allies a few 
have been slow to ratify the Treaty, but none save the 
United States alone delayed because of the provisions of 
the Covenant. 

A precedent for American reservations may perhaps 
be found in the special assurances requested by Norway . 
and Switzerland before joining the League. Norway in- 
quired if the League required its members to keep up a 
military establishment. Lord Robert Cecil assured the Nor- 
wegians that the Covenant “was never meant to put on 
any member of the League the burden and duty to keep up 
military forces.” In other words the League may agree 
on limitation of armament but cannot limit the extent of 
disarmament. 

Switzerland asked that her policy of permanent neu- 
trality be considered compatible with membership in the 
League and that her adhesion be subject to the approval 
of a popular plebiscite. This plebiscite will be held in a 
few weeks and that it will result in an affirmative answer 
is hardly in doubt. 








The League of Nations 
Invited and Invited But Have 

Accepted Not Accepted 

France. United States. 

Great Britain. Venezuela. 

Italy. e 

Japan. Not Invited 

Belgium 

Brazil. y ng 

Denmark. — 

Greece. Taree. 

Netherlands. Rus ithe 

Norway. Buleori 

Spain, M ana 

Sweden. exico. 

Switzerland. 

British Dominions. 

India. 

Nineteen other belligerents. 

Six other neutrals. 
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ALICE IN BLUNDERLAND 


Lodge Triumphs 


RTICLE X of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions has been tagged with the Lodge reservation. 
This reservation, in its final form, reads as follows: 
The United States assumes no obligations to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of any other country 
by the employment of its military or naval forces, its resources or 
any form of economic discrimination or to interfere in any way 
in controversies between nations, including all controversies 
relating to territorial integrity or political independence, whether 
members of the League or not, under the provisions of Article 
X, or to employ the military or naval forces of the United States, 
under any article of the Treaty for any purpose, unless in any 
particular case the Congress, which under the Constitution has 
the sole power to declare war or authorize the employment of the 
military or naval forces of the United States, shall, in the exer- 
cize of full liberty of action, by act or joint resolution, so provide. 
All attempts to reach a compromize were unavailing and 
several substitute reservations were rejected. Finally the 
amended Lodge reservation was offered. The Senate first 
voted to substitute it for the original resolution and then 
to adopt it as a condition for the ratification of the treaty. 
On the final roll call the reservation was carried by 56 
votes to 26. The remarkable feature of the vote was that 
Senator Lodge succeeded in rallying to its support the en- 
tire body of Republicans, including both the “mild reserva- 
tionists,” who would have accepted a much more moderate 
limitation of Article X, and the “bitter-enders,” who in- 
tended to vote against ratification even with reservations. 
The majority was made up of forty-two Republicans and 
fourteen Democrats; the minority of twenty-six Democrats. 
President Wilson let it be known that he regarded the 
proposed reservation as entirely unacceptable, and his de- 
cision prevented the more loyal Administration senators 
from surrendering to the Republicans on Article X in order 
to save the treaty from destruction. The Democratic minor- 
ity who rebelled against the Administration position in- 
clude two very different sections: those who, like Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, are enemies of the Covenant and favor 
all reservations which will limit it, and those, such as Sen- 
ator Ashurst, of Arizona, who favored the Lodge reserva- 
tion as the only way to get the treaty ratified and thus 
make possible American participation in the League of 
Nations. 





West Virginia to the Rescue 


[= most romantic chapter in the ratification of the 
equal suffrage amendment by the state legislatures 
has been provided by West Virginia. This was one 
of the few states which both friends and opponents of the 
amendment placed in the doubtful column. The House of 
Delegates favored suffrage by the narrow margin of 47 
votes to 40, but in the Senate there was an unbreakable 
tie of 14 votes to 14. It proved impossible to effect any 
transfer of votes from one side to the other and therefore 
each looked for outside aid. Two Senators were absent. 
Jesse A. Bloch, in favor of woman suffrage, was spending 
a winter vacation in California. A. R. Montgomery, a 
convinced opponent, had moved to Illinois. 

Senator Bloch was informed that his vote was needed 
to break the tie and he thereupon made a lightning trip, 
in special trains across the continent to save the situation. 
At one part of his course an aeroplane was offered for his 
use. The anti-suffragists, seeing that Senator Bloch would 
probably arrive in time, tried to offset his vote by that of 
Senator Montgomery, but the Senate voted that the latter. 
had lost his residence in the state. This decision deter- 
mined the fate of suffrage and it was duly carried on 
reconsideration in the Senate. The anti-suffragists threaten 
to contest the legality of the West Virginia ratification in 
the courts. There is also a legal question concerning the 
ratification of the amendment by Ohio. 

The legislatures of Delaware and Washington meet on 
March 22. If they both act favorably, and if the legality 
of ratification is upheld by the courts in the states which 
have already ratified the nineteenth amendment, all con- 
stitutional requirements for the establishment of nation- 
wide equal suffrage will be satisfied. This means that 
women will vote not only in the coming Presidential and 
Congressional elections but in most of the spring primaries. 

All of the leading candidates for President in both 
political parties favor woman suffrage. Among those who 
have recently returned favorable in answers to a ques- 
tionnaire of the National Woman’s Party are General 
Wood, Governor Lowden, Senator Harding, Senator John- 
son, Senator Poindexter, Attorney-General Palmer, William 
G. McAdoo, James W. Gerard and William Jennings 
Bryan. 
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The Harbor of Delfshaven as it appeared to the Pilgrims. It was from the East India House (right) that “The Speedwell” sailed 


Europe Celebrates “The Mayflower” 


Four nations are to particjpate in 
celebrating the Tercentenary of the 
sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers. Holland 
will open the festivities on August 29 
at Leyden, the city from which the 
Pilgrims emigrated on July 31, 1620, 
and continue them until September 4. 
Delfshaven, Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam are to share in the ceremonies. 

The English portion of the program 
will follow immediately after that of 
the Netherlands and will last one week. 
The observance of the United States 
and Canada, which calls for mass 
meetings in seventy American cities, 
will occur during Thanksgiving week 
(November 21-29), terminating with a 
national gathering at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, to which represen- 
tative citizens from the entire coun- 
try, as well as from abroad, will be in- 
vited. November 21 is to be observed 
as Mayflower Sunday. 

From a national standpoint the pur- 
pose which it is hoped to achieve by 
this celebration is the emphasizing of 
the spiritual significance of the west- 
ward journey of the Pilgrims and the 
reinterpretation of their ideals in 
terms of democracy. This should make 
a strong appeal to the spirit of hero- 
ism as expressed in service in striving 
to help meet America’s present prob- 
lems. From an international aspect it 
is not to be forgotten that this codper- 
ative observance affords an excellent 


opportunity of cementing the bonds of 
inter-racial goodwill already implanted. 

The Netherlands program provides 
for a two-day “Congress” at Leyden 
University, which will be addressed by 
American and Dutch orators. On Sep- 
tember 2 it is the purpose to carry the 
American members part way to Delfs- 
haven by canal, traversing the route 
followed by their ancestors. At Delfs- 
haven a popular concert of American 
and Dutch sacred music will be ren- 
dered in the Cathedral of St. Law- 
rence, one of the most impressive 
churches in Holland, seating 5000 
people. This is to be the crowning 
event of the celebration in this country. 

It is expected that this celebration 
will have a tremendous appeal to the 
imagination and emotions of the Hol- 
landers, such as no event which the 
present generation has lived thru can 
equal. Acknowledgment will be made 
for the inception in the minds of the 
Pilgrims of the ideas of states rights 
and federal government by their twelve 
year sojourn in the land of freedom. It 
is hoped that a permanent memorial 
may be erected at Delfshaven. 

The Netherlands committee includes 
several Ministers of State, an ex- 
Premier, the chief burgomasters and 
the leading governors of provinces, 
representatives of universities—espe- 
cially Leyden—and historians. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke of Princeton and Dr. 
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Parson Brewster’s first sermon to the Pilgrims after landing. The military figure 


standing with bowed head in 
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the foreground is 


Captain Miles Standish 


J. Rendel Harris of Manchester, and 
Viscount Bryce, champion of Ameri- 
can institutions in Europe, represent 
America and England. 

The American Mayflower Council is 
headed by President Wilson and, ex- 
President Taft as honorary chairmen; 
Dr. Van Dyke is honorary secretary; 
President Henry Churchill King of 
Oberlin College is chairman. Various 
vice presidents represent different sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 
Mr. Hamilton Holt, editor of The In- 
dependent, is treasurer. 


Japanese Proverbs of Women 
(Compiled by Mr. Akimoto Shun) 


“New” wemeh are created to replace 
good women. 

If you want to love women begin by 
spending money. 

Women who remember shop signs and 
trademarks make good wives. 

Pride goes before a fall, especially in 
beautiful women. 

Women and mountains should be looked 
on at a distance. 

Women fall in love with their protec- 
tors, men with women. 

Men who can neither brag nor flatter 
need not fear being loved by women. 

Rather than make love in clumsy lan- 
guage bite your tongue out. 

Plain women bewail their misfortune in 
proportion to their learning. 

When marriage agents praise any woman 
for her virtues you may be certain that it 
is another way of saying that she is ugly. 

Women who seek liberty too often lose 
it. 

A wife who does not know how to please 
her husband makes him commit no end of 
blunders. 

Men who like to take photos with their 
wives are henpecked. 

"Tis women who know they are ugly that 
powder their faces. 

Women admire women of their own type. 

The secret of winning the woman who 
jilts you is—perseverance. 

Women understand men; those who un- 
derstand women are also women. 

Poisonous flies carry shiny wings, bad 
women pretty faces. 

Men laugh with their hearts, women only 
with their mouths. 


A Four-Legged Tree 


The possibilities of influencing tree- 
growth are amusingly illustrated by 
an American or white elm which 
stands near the State highway in the 
town of Bridgewater, Mass. The man 
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who “constructed” this tree as an en- 
trance to his home was laughed at for 
his pains, but time has demonstrated 
that his faith was not misplaced. He 
took four sapling elms and planted 
them in a group, binding them closely 
together about twelve or fifteen feet 
from the ground. In time the trunks 
grew together, giving them the ap- 
pearance of a single tree “on stilts.” It 
is known as the “wishing tree,” and 
small boys and girls in the locality 
believe that by walking in and out 
among the four legs of the trunk, a 
wish made in the process will come 
true. : 


























This home-made wishing tree was trained 
the way it should go when it was young, and 
when it was old it did not depart from it 


Gospel Salesmanship 


Once the United Simultaneous Evan- 
gelistic Campaign gains momentum 
Billy Sunday may be replaced as a 
headline news feature in the daily and 
religious press. Not that there is to be 
any resort to the same rip-roaring, 
devil-damning dramatic methods by 
National Campaign Director Theodore 
S. Henderson or any of his team- 
mates. On the contrary the proposed 
plan of action calls for a sober and 
sensible stimulation of individual ef- 
fort, but in its comprehensiveness— 
taking in the entire country and in- 
cluding, as it does, several codperating 
agencies—the present campaign is in 
somewhat the same relation to a tab- 
ernacle gathering as smashing of the 
Hindenburg line compares to hitting 
a homer over the garden wall. 

The psychology of this Lenten cam- 
paign is founded upon the principle 
of salesmanship rather than an ap- 
peal to prejudice or the emotions. 
“Gospel Salesmanship” and “take 
someone your size” are terms frequent- 
ly employed to convey the idea of obliga- 
tion for each one. to get into the game 
and enthuse his every-day associates 
for better living. 

“Every Christian an evangelist and 
every church a center for evangelism” 
is the general slogan of the campaign. 
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The pith of the message to industrial 
workers is contained in the caption, 
“The workingmen of America for the 
Master Workingman of Galilee.” 

Specialists in various types of re- 
ligious work, representing several dif- 
ferent societies and boards, met with 
Bishop Henderson of the Interchurch 
World Movement in New York on 
February 28 and 29 to listen to ad- 
dresses and draw up recommendations. 

Dollar-a-year-men have been pro- 
posed as the executive heads of states, 
one of their duties to be the enlistment 
of business men. Other plans call for 
shop meetings for employees; noonday 
business men’s theater meetings; Lent- 
en teas for women; evangelistic letter 
writing, parlor meetings, evangelistic 
salesman’s classes to study methods of 
reaching men on the same basis as one 
would sell life insurance or automo- 
biles. 

“We must raise the spiritual tem- 
perature of the church,” says Bishop 
Henderson. “A religious revival will 
not come so much by organization as 
by communication.” 


Cut Out and Read 
Once a Week 


Never be idle. 

Make few promises. 

Always speak the truth. 

Never speak ill of any one. 

Keep good company or none. 

Live up to your engagements. 

Be just before you are generous. 

Earn money before you spend it. 

Drink no kind of intoxicating drinks. 

Good character is above all things else. 

Keep your own secrets if you have any. 

Never borrow if you can possibly avoid 
it. 

Never play at any kind of games of 
chance. 

Keep your promises if you would be 
happy. 

Make no haste to be rich, if you would 
prosper. 

When you speak to a person, look him 
in the face. 

Save when you are young, to spend 
when you are old. 

Never run in debt unless you see a way 
to get out again. 

Avoid temptation, thru fear you may 
not withstand it. 

Ever live (misfortune excepted) within 
your income. 

Small and steady gains give competency 
and tranquillity of mind. 

Good company and good conversation 
are the sinews of virtue. 

Your character cannot be essentially in- 
jured except by yourself. 

If any one speaks evil of you, let your 
life be so that none will believe him. 

If your hands cannot be usefully em- 
ployed attend to the cultivation of your 
mind. 


Odds on Sabrina! 


Sabrina, the traditional goddess of 
the Amherst College even classes, and 
for thirty years the object of the keen- 
est interclass rivalry, has at last been 
captured by the odd classmen. Almost 
immediately after the appearance of 
the statue at the recent Amherst 
Alumni Banquet at Boston she fell into 
the hands of the odds, crowning many 
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years of continued endeavor with the 
brightest success. Since 1893, the fam- 
ous statue of the river nymph, around 
which centers one of the most unique 
college traditions in the country, had 
been in the safe keeping of the even 
classes. 

The Copley Plaza banquet hall was 
turned into an uproar when suddenly 
during one of the last speeches, two 
large doors were flung open and the 
300 pound statue of Sabrina, under a 
huge awning in the shape of a cham- 
pagne bottle, was rolled out on the plat- 
form. As unceremoniously as she ap- 
peared, so she disappeared, with pur- 
suit effectually prevented from the in- 
side by the strenuous efforts of the 
even classmen. A truck was waiting 
without to convey the goddess once 
more to a safe, secluded haunt, but her 
guardians too lightly estimated the 
sleuths of the odd classes. The truck 
had not proceeded far when it came 
upon a blockade of hostile cars, and 
vainly seeking safety thru a snowdrift, 
it became firmly stalled. The Sabrina 
guardians were quickly overpowered 
by a superior number of the odds, the 
goddess transferred to a waiting car, 
and Sabrina was soon speeding across 














Sabrina, the river goddess over whom 
Amherst undergraduates have fought for 
thirty years or more, was captured by the 
odd classes this spring after twenty- 
seven years’ possession by the even classes 


Harvard bridge, thru Cambridge, and 
out into the country and the unknown. 

Early in the morning the tolling of 
the chapel bell, the roar of a fraternity 
canon, and the reports of pistols an- 
nounced to Amherst College the fact 
that Sabrina had fallen into the hands 
of the odd classmen. A huge bonfire 
was built on the campus, and the night 
resounded with the frenzied shouts and 
celebrations of the odd classmen. For 
the first time in twenty-seven years 
Amherst awoke to hear the Sabrina 
song chanted by the odds. In chapel 
the strains of the Doxology gave way 
to the stirring air of “All Hail Sa- 
brina,” and the odd classmen marched 
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out in a body, declaring a Sabrina Day 
and no classes. The capture of Sabrina 
was due chiefly to the efforts of mem- 
bers of the class of. 1919, and the Col- 
lege body had little to do with it. 

The famous bronze goddess, repre- 
senting the British river nymph cele- 
brated in Milton’s “Comus,” was pre- 
sented to Amherst College in the 
eighties and long occupied a place on 
the campus. The presence of the grace- 
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ful goddess, however, was too much for 
the humorous tendencies of the Am- 
herst student, and the statue was sub- 
jected to many ridiculous indignities. 
Vari-colored coats of paint, and various 
articles of clothing adorned her person 
on successive mornings, and at length 
90 kidnapped her entirely to appear 
at a class banquet. Recaptured by ’91, 
she was turned over to ’93, who lost her 
when a member of '94 signed an ex- 
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press receipt for the statue after it 
had attended a ’93 banquet at Spring- 
field. Since then Sabrina has been kept 
without a break by the even classes, 
hidden in haunts that varied from the 
bottom of the Connecticut River to a 
lonely farmhouse in Vermont. A volume 
has been written about the adventures 
of Sabrina and the present episode has 
added another thrilling chapter to her 
history. 


What the Draft Brought Out 
By Professor William B. Bailey of Yale University 
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The average coal miner 
in the United States mines 
943 tons a year; the aver- 
age British miner 236. 
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Seven girls from the 
Freshman class of a college 
in Kyoto, Japan, when 
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mobilization camps, and 
of these 37,959, or 4.37 per cent, after 
having been accepted as qualified by lo- 
cal boards, were rejected at the camps. 
In addition to this number, 126,329 who 
had been seen by the medical advisory 
board were sent to the camps, bringing 
the total to 994,206. Out of this mil- 
lion 52,918, or 5.32 per cent, were re- 
jected. This does not mean that these 
young men would not have been able 
to enjoy good health and do good work 
in civil life. Flat foot or under weight 
may not have handicapped them for 
civil occupations, but they were not 
equal to the task of walking long dis- 
tances daily and carrying a load of at 
least forty pounds on the back. 
Slightly over half of the total de- 
fects was for flat foot and yet only 
about 2500, or 1.4 per cent of those 
with this impediment were rejected. In 
the same way, altho there were near- 
ly 25,000 with throat defects, only six- 
teen were rejected. On the other hand, 
over 90 per cent of those suffering 
from nervous and mental diseases were 
rejected, and nearly as large a pro- 
portion from diseases of the heart and 
circulatory system. What we were 
after was men who could stand the 
stress and strain of army life, and 
men whose condition was such that 
they were likely to break down under 


this tension must be rejected. After 
having the number of recruits reduced 
30 per cent by the local boards, it was 
somewhat discouraging to find that 
over 50,000 of this selected million 
were rejected at the mobilization 
camps. It was, however, a cause of con- 
siderable satisfaction to learn that 
nearly 650,000 were accepted as quali- 
fied without defects. 

Although rejections from certain 
causes were much more _ frequent 
among the recruits from the rural dis- 
tricts, the general results of the physi- 
cal examinations of the urban and 
rural recruits showed a larger propor- 
tion accepted without defects from the 
rural districts. 


Urban Rural 
Per Cent Per Cent 


Accepted without defect... .61.74 66.74 
Accepted with defect...... 33.49 28.30 
pS ie eee 4.77 4.96 


Kindling 
In 1918 the five largest whaling firms 
in Japan caught 1900 whales. 
Pit 


The population of Australia has just 
been officially given as 5,030,000. 
%% 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad has now installed ten Baldwin- 
Westinghouse electric locomotives for pas- 


Letter carriers in the state of Washing- 
ton have affiliated themselves with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

+s 


Within the past generation the average 
yield per acre of wheat in the United 
States has increased 25 per cent. 

tae 

There are enough illiterates in the 
United States over'ten years of age to 
make a state as populous as Illinois. 

ees 

The telephone wires of the United States 
would encircle the earth at the equator 
one thousand times if laid end to end. 

++ 

The petroleum supply of the United 
States, it is estimated, will be exhausted in 
thirty years at the present rate of consump- 
tion. 

see 

Edison’s great-grandfather lived to be 
104, his grandfather to be 102, and his 
father to be 94. He himself is a youngster 
of 73. 

+s 

A press dispatch from Mexico City states 
that Dr. Benito Sanches has discovered a 
serum that cures typhus fever within forty- 


-eight hours. 


Seventy-five colleges and universities are 
conducting campaigns for increase of en- 
dowment funds amounting to more than 
$200,000,000. 
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Ask Mr. Fred! 
(Continued from page 469) 
above the range and not a_ soul 
in the house. Stepping quickly outside 
he spoke to a mason who was provi- 
dentially mixing mortar next door. “If 
you'll hand me that hose and turn on 
the water,” quoth he, conversationally, 
“T’ll put out this fire.” In two minutes 

he was off to the next.customer. 

A small boy alone in a house found 
an electric iron in a bed and in the 
innocence of his heart turned on the 
current. An hour later he ran to Mr. 
Fred’s store shouting “Fire!” Mr. Fred 
knows the geography of every kitchen 
in town, and tho the smoke was blind- 
ing, he crawled along the floor to the 
sink and found the pail of water he 
was sure would be there, and another 
catastrophe was averted. 

More spectacular was his exploit in 
climbing a sixteen foot wall, no ladder 
being handy, by gripping the corner 
boards with his strong fingers, aided 
only by the rubber soles of his shoes. 
The difficult part of the feat was get- 
ting onto the roof once he had reached 
it. Leaning back from the eaves, he 
flung himself upward and forward, 
with only the shingles to give a pre- 
carious hand-hold. It sounds as im- 
possible as Jean Valjean’s climbing the 
angle of the convent wall; but pres- 
ently, behold! there stood Mr. Fred 
on the ridgepole, remarking casually, 
“Now if you fellows will hand me up 
a@ pail of water, I’ll put out this fire.” 

Lately we had a visitor in our town; 
one who had long dwelt among us, 
well beloved, and was now a college 
president elsewhere. When he rose in 
the pulpit, he said, smiling upon us, 
“T thank you all for your kind invita- 
tions to dinner, but I had already 
promised Fred Campbell.” 

What is Mr. Fred’s reward, aside 
from the glory of entertaining college 
presidents? “His reward is that he 
is that kind of a man.” An Emer- 
sonian reward, but can you better it? 
The highest praise I have ever heard 
given a newcomer to our town was, 
“He’s another Fred Campbell!” 

He feeds the hungry. What could a 
Hoover more? He ia beloved by his 
fellow townsmen, ai.d his life is full 
of interests. He passes every one of 
G. Stanley Hall’s four tests of “the 
aim of education”: “To teach us to 
delight in what we should; to earn a 
living; to become a good neighbor; to 
enrich the life of our time.” 

MAFRA WRIGHT NEWHALL. 

Olivet, Mich. 


Mrs. Oliver Made Good 


(Continued from page 469) 
The News Mrs. Oliver actively aided 
the Red Cross, Liberty Loans, Reeruit- 
ing Campaigns and War Workers. For 
her pluckiness and devotion to duty at 
a time when the country needed the 
assistance of all newspapers she has 
won the admiration of the whole com- 
munity, and even the school children 
look up to her as “the best.” 
Mrs. W. H. STAHL. 
Hansboro, North Dakota 
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9 
Mc Cutcheon’s 
Sweaters and Scarfs 
A touch of bright color, a soft, harmonizing comple- 
ment to thespring or summer costume—always an in- 


dividual modish note can be introduced thru the popu- 
lar sweater in its amazing variety of styles and shades. 


Chiffon Alpaca, Tuxedo model, as illustrated, in 
Black, White, Navy, Henna, Rose, Copen, Purple, 
Jade, Lavender, Tan, and Corn, - - + = $19.50 
Chiffon Alpaca, slip-on model, V neck or with col- 
lar, in Navy, Henna, Copen, Purple, Lavender, Tan, 
Corn, Rose, Black or White, - - - - - $15.75 
Shetland Weave, Tuxedo model, in Black, White, 
Navy, Camel, Copen, Rose, Wisteria, Purple, Black 
with White, Brown Heather, - - - - - $15.75 
Shetland Weave, Mohair Yarn, slip-on model, V 
neck, Sash and pockets, in Black, White, Silver, 
Navy, Copen, Reindeer, Camel, Lavender, Tur- 
quoise, Brown and Green Heather, - - - $12.50 


Camel’s Hair with brushed Tuxedo roll, natural 
color only, - - - - - $27.50 


Practical Scarfs 


Camel’s Hair Scarfs, medium size, - - $5.95 


Striped Scarfof Camel and Brown, medium size 


: $7.50 
Large Size, - - - - $16.50 


White Mohair Scarf, medium size, $6.75. Large 
size, - $8.50 


Mail Orders receive our prompt and careful atten- 
tion. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue 
New York 


34th and 
33d Streets 





Reg. Trade Mark 
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“The White-Collar Poor” 


The “High Cost of Living” is a mis- 
nomer, because with most people it is 
no longer “Livin yj’? but a mere Exist- 
ence. An Economist of National repu- 
tation recently stated that the man with 
an income of $2,000 is now actually 
drawing $870 worth of purchasing 
power, compared with the value of the 
dollar in 1913. 


The hardest hit class of people are those who 
have been designated recently by a prominent 
newspaper as “The White Collar Poor.” lt is es- 
timated there are 4,000,000 workers in clerical 
occupations and professional services—clerks, of- 
fice managers, salespeople, and small business 
men, who work with their brains rather than 
with their hands. 


Why not work with your hands as well 
as your brains? Men are growing rich in 
our part of Florida, cultivating a bit of land. 
Some of them can hardly sign their names, yet 
they are making big money. Three and four 
profitable crops can be grown in one year from 
the same land, 


I own and am offering for sale in Orange and 
Seminole Counties some of the finest orange and 
trucking lands in the State. The land now of.- 
fered for sale is not in a solid body, but is in- 
terspersed with groves and farms, some of them 
worth from $500 to $1,000 an acre. 


Buy your land NOW, on eavy monthly pay- 
ments—while it can be had at a reasonable price. 
You can develop it when you like. At the time 
this advertisement is being written (February 
26), ordinary oranges are being sold at $4.00 and 
$4.25 per box—onm the tree. Oranges in Cen- 
tral Florida cost about half as much to produce 
as in California. 


We will plant and care for a grove for you, 
under our Ten-Per-Cent-Above-Cost-Development 
Plan, and effect a saving of nearly fifty per cent, 
as compared with prices now being charged by 
ordinary grove planting organizations. 


Truck gardeners near Orlando cleared as high 
as $1,500 an acre from early vegetables last year. 
We have copies of their signed testimonial letters 
in our book. Many of these truck gardeners are 
Northern men, and they know our summer cli- 
mate is cool and more pleasant than in North- 
ern States. 


Send for our Big Free Booklet-—“TWENTY 
ACRES AND PLENTY.” It tells all about our 
dollar-an-acre-per-month payments, sick-and-out- 
of-work clauses, and how your family, in the 
event of your death, will get your farm without 
the payment of another single penny, accordirg 
to the terms of our contract. Address Sylvester 
E. Wilson, Dept. Gs. Orlando Florida. 

(NOTE: Mr. Wilson is Treasurer and Princi- 
pal Owner of the Produce Reporter Company, 
Chicago, publisher of the “Biue Book’ which is 
to the Fruit and Produce Trade what Dun’s and 
Bradstreet are in other commercial fields.) 


Double the Convenience 
of Your Electricity 


Make every single electric socket dothe work 
of two. Use one socket for light and appliance. 
“Every wired home needs three or more.” 
















Fits any electric light socket. The 
plug of quality. At your Dealer’s, 


for* 
oo ' 
$128 EACH 
BENJAMIN 
co 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. A Message from the United States Gov- 
ernment. The Inside Facts. By Walker 
D. Hines. 

1. Make a summary of “the inside facts” 
presented in the article. Number every 
point that you notice, and arrange the 
points so that they will at once appeal to 
the eyes, and will be emphatic. 

2. Imagine that Mr. Hines is to prepare a 
debate on the subject of the article. Write 
the proposition on which he would debate. 
Write a short brief that will show the 
principal arguments that he would present 
in support of his proposition. 

8. Prepare a numbered list of the principal 
arguments that his opponents might pre- 
sent. 

4. Explain, by reference to the article, how 
Mr. Hines would refute the arguments of 
his opponents. 7 

5. In a single paragraph explain what have 
been the results of Federal control of the 
railroads. 

6. Prepare a formal announcement, such as 
the Railroad Administration might have 
prepared to announce its policy. 

7. Give a clear explanation of the following 
sentence: “A common understanding 
tween management and employees is of 
paramount importance in promoting jus- 
tice.” In order to make your explanation 
clear invent an illustration that everyone 
will understand. 


Il. Up the Line from Cantigny. By Captain 
Joseph Mills Hanson. 


1. By what means does the writer make the 
opening of the article add to emphasis. 

2. Proved that Captain Hanson wrote from 
a carefully prepared plan. 

8. Show how the writer gives coherence to 
the article, and thus increases its clearness. 

4. Draw from the article points that tend 
to increase one’s pride in the United 
States. ; 

5. Find a paragraph of vivid description. 
Read the paragraph aloud. Explain by 
what means the description has been made 
emphatic. 

6. Find in the article mention of some per- 
sonal incident. Imagine the details that 
have been omitted, and expand the inci- 
dent into a well told narrative. 

7. Summarize what the article tells you con- 
cerning the characteristics of American 
soldiers. 

ll. We Are Desperate. 
tranik, 


1. Imagine that you are General ‘ Antranik. 
Give, before your class, such a speech as 
he might give before any audience of 
American citizens. 

2. Draw up a set of resolutions based on the 
article. Prepare to explain or defend any 
resolution that you make. 

8. Imagine that you are the editor of an im- 
portant daily paper. Write an _ editorial 
article based on what is said by General 
Antranik. 

IV. Literature Versus the Law. 
Campbell. 

1. Explain the following sentence: “Litera- 
ture fulfils one of its highest functions as 
a court of appeal from human justice to 
poetic justice.” 

2. Tell the story of Jean Valjean. If you 

have not read “Les Miserables” consult 

Synopsis of Books” in “The Warner Li- 

brary of the World’s Best Literature.” 

. Tell the story of Robin Hood. 

. Consult any encyclopedia for information 
concerning Charles Reade. Then explain 
why he is mentioned in the article. 

V. Odds on Sabrina! 

1. Explain what part Sabrina plays in Mil- 
ton’s “Comus.” 

2. Tell the storv of the statue of Sabrina, as 
the statue might tell it. 

Vi. Europe Celebrates the “Mayflower.” 

1. Write a picturesque description of one of 
= two pictures that illustrate the ar- 
ticle. 

2. Prepare a short address suitable for pres- 
entation on the Tercentenary celebration of 
the sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Vil. The Best Person In Our Town. 

1. Explain in what respects the article, “Ask 
Mr. Fred!” is well written. 

2. Write a similar article about someone 
you know who “Teaches you to delight in 
what you should; to earn a living; to be- 
come a good neighbor; to enrich the life 
of your time.” 


By General An- 


By Allen 


oo 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. . 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


I. Up the Line from Cantigny. . 


1. Give a brief account of the history of the 
American army from the outbreak of the 
war to the date of the first American of- 
fensive at Cantigny on May 28, 1918. 

2. According to Captain Hanson what were 
the nine phases of American operations 
during the war? Locate each of these oper- 
ations on the map. 

8. Describe briefly the battle conditions in 
the spring of 1918 before the Americans 
came into the line. 

4. Reproduce Captain Hanson’s description of 
the battle of Cantigny. What was the 
moral effect? 


Il. The tnside Facts. 


1. What conditions led the President to take 
over the railroads in December, 1917? Did 
the results justify this executive act? 

. Outline the chief criticisms of the Fed- 
eral railroad administration. 

3. What, according to Director Hines, were 
the chief accomplishments during the 
period of Federal control? 

4. Did the railroads degenerate or improve 
during the period of twenty-seven months? 

5. “The railroads went back to private con- 
trol on March 1 without the slightest hitch 
or confusion,” etc. Under what conditions 
was this transfer made? 


ill. “The German  Counter-Revolution,” 
“The Insurgent Leaders,” ‘Rallying 
Round the Republic.’ 


1. Contrast the second revolution in Ger- 
many with the Bolshevik coup d’etat in 
Russia. Why is the second revolution in 
Germany reactionary while the second revo- 
lution in Russia was radical? 

2. Who are the leaders of the counter-revo- 

lution? Upon what classes do they depend 

for their support? 

What were the causes of the counter-revo- 

lution? What are its chances for ultimate 

success ? 


IV. Conditions in the Near East—‘We Are 
Desperate!’’ “Syrians Declare’ Inde- 
pendence,” “Partition of Turkey.” 

1. What claims have the Armenians to the 

independence which they desire to have 

the United States guarantee? 

If help does not come to Armenia what 

will be the political result? 

8. If Syria becomes an independent state how 

will France, Great Britain and the new 

Jewish state in Palestine be affected? 

What are the various nationalist claims 

in the Turkish empire? How can these 

claims be satisfied? 


V. An American City-State. 


1. Do the facts set forth in this editorial ap- 
ply to the community in which you live? 

2. Give some of the problems of local gov- 
ernment which could be settled more easily 
if communities like New York City and 
Chicago were completely separated from 
the states of which they are a part? 

8. “There are ample precedents for the city- 
state.” What are some of these precedents? 
How did these communities govern them- 
selves ? 

4. In view of Article III, Section 1, of the 
Constitution is an amendment such as is 
suggested in the last sentence necessary? 

Vi. Europe Celebrates “The Mayflower.” 

1. What four nations may rightfully par- 
ticipate in a “Mayflower” celebration? 
What share has each of these four in the 
“spiritual significance of the westward 
journey of the Pilgrims”? 

2. What facts will probably be emphasized 
in the Dutch celebration? The English cele- 
bration? The American celebration? 


Vil. Lodge Triumphs. 


1. Read Article X of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Lodge reserva- 
tion. What is the effect of the reservation? 

2. What is your understanding of the terms 
“mild reservationists” and “bitter-enders” ? 

8. If the Senate ratified the Treaty what ac- 
tion will the President probably take? 

Vill. West Virginia to the Rescue. 


1. What is the present status of the nine- 
teenth amendment? What further steps are 
necessary before the amendment becomes 
a part of the Constitution? 

2. Compare the provisions of the proposed 
nineteenth amendment with those of the 
fifteenth amendment. Is there any likeli- 
hood that this amendment will be inter- 
preted as the fifteenth amendment has 
been interpreted? 
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Independent Opinions 


One of our subscribers has put to us 
some shrewd questions on the habits and 
customs of the species Politician. With- 
out denying that the ways of this ani- 
mal are still much debated by zodlogists, 
we have hazarded provisional answers. 
If any other reader can throw more 
light on the subject we would be grate- 
ful to hear from him thereon. 

Q. What becomes-of the scores of in- 
vestigating committees appointed by Con- 
gress and of which we hear so little after- 
wards? 

A. They die a natural death of ennui 
after completing an exhaustive report 
which nobody ever reads. 

Q. Why a thrift week to educate the 
common people when the powers that be 
at Washington refuse to perfect a budget 
system and save millions for the country? 

A. Because it’s always easier for the 
other fellow to economize. 

Q. Why so few Congressmen are pres- 
ent to respond to rolleall, when they are 
hired to make laws? 

A. Because committee business is al- 
lowed to conflict with the time allotted to 
business in full session, and committee busi- 
ness is an elastic term. 

Q. Why so many Cabinet members re- 
sign because they cannot live on their 
salary, when they know at the beginning 
what their salary is? 

A. Because the cost of living looks big- 
ger when they get to Washington, D. C. 

Q. Why so many ordinary citizens are 
wasting their time months in advance, lay- 
ing their ropes for the nomination for 
President, when they should be attending 
to other business? 

A. Because every child hopes to be 
President some day, and we are most of us 
still children. 

Q. Has the office of President come to 
be so ordinary that any old thing thinks 
he can fill it? 

A. The ordinary man usually thinks that 
he is the exceptional man. 








Why America should protect Ar- 
menia against massacre by the Turks 
and partition by the Allies is ex- 
plained by the Director of the Ar- 
menian National Union of America in 
a letter from which we quote a few 
passages: 


The recognition of integral Armenia as 
an independent state will prevent the divi- 
sion of Armenia among European powers. 
It is apparent that under the secret treaty 
of 1916, to which England, France and 
Russia are parties, Armenia was to have 
been divided between them, without, of 
course, consulting the wishes of the Ar- 
menians. The provisions of this treaty vio- 
late the principle enunciated by the Presi- 
dent and incorporated in the Treaty with 
Germany, viz.: “Certain communities for- 
merly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached the stage of development 
where their existence as independent na- 
tions can be provisionally recognized sub- 
ject to the rendering of administrative 
advice and assistance by a mandatory until 
such time as they are able to stand alone. 
The wishes of these communities must be 
a principal consideration in the selection 
of the mandatory.” 

Armenia’s contributions in the present 
war entitles her to independence. From 
the beginning of the war these people re- 
fused offers from the enemy and threw in 
their lot on the side of the Allies. Over 
150,000 of them served on the eastern front 
with Russia. After the Russian collapse 
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Is it worth 161, cents a 
day to you to know that your 
cost figures are right? To 
know that your invoices are 
right? To know that your bills 
are checked accurately, pay- 
rolls figured correctly, chain 
discounts, interest and all 
your other figure-work pos- 
itively correct? 





Is Accuracy Worth 


T a maximum cost of 16!4 cents a day the Monroe Calcu- 
: lating Machine will do all your figure-work for you. It 
will not only do your adding but multiplies, divides and sub- 
tracts as easily as other machines add. Surely 16% cents a 
day is a negligible cost when you measure the value of the 
Monroe in terms of accurate figure-work, the elimination of 
costly errors, and the extra timeit gives your employees for 
other work. 

: The explanation of the Monroe is simple. It finds the answer by the 
simple method—direct from problem to result. That is why, even with an 
inexperienced operator, the Monroe outfigures other ¢alculating machines, 
That is why you car actually multiply and divide on the Monroe at the 
same time, in one action—by a few easy turns of the crank. A constant, 
visual proof of accuracy is always before you on the Monroe, Every factor 
of your problem is shown either on the Monroe keyboard or in the Monroe 

Proof dials. On the Monroe you can see aseyou gothat your answer is correct. 





Says the Bethlehem Steel Co., So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


.-...theservices we are receiving from the Monroe Calculating 
Machine are all that can be desired in our particular line. It has 
come up to all our expectations and has expedited the handling of 
our work—so much so—that we now feel we cannot do without it.” 


“ 











Convince yourself. See the Monroe in action on your daily business 
problems in your own office: chain discounts, cost finding, figuring interest 
payrolls, extending invoices, etc. If it’s worth 1614 cents a day to have your 
figure work accurate it’s worth a two cent stamp to mail the coupon below 
and learn conclusively why the Monroe means— 


Faster Figuring — Absolute Accuracy 














Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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$5583 ‘PRESTO-UP- 
Bolt-Together House 


iim, 






short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play, Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc, taught person- 


f /Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary éxperts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. » Real teaching. 


The Wonder Buildings of the Age 
GUARANTEED 


Purchased after most rigid inspection by some 
of the largest Steel, Coal and Industrial Cor- 
porations in the United States. You are not 
experimenting. “PRESTO-UP” Bolt-Together 
Houses are patented, manufactured exclusively 
by us sod ond at ence, coun iat F 

ven erent types of walls to choose \e “ ‘ ne 
Wind and weather proof. Invisible joints in- There is no other institution or agency'doing'so much 
side and out. Extremely simple to bolt to- for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
gether. Wonderful strength. Better construc- this, for over one hundred members of the English 
tion than regularly constructed houses. Ex- 


- faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
ceptionally good lumber. Cement coated nails. 
Fifteen Year Guaranteed Slate Coated Roofing. 
Well painted, and best of all, neat inappearance 
and so simple to bolt together that it is a 
pleasure to do the work. ... ' 


Send CATALOG FX-171 TODAY 
Houses—Garages—Barns—Out Build- 
ings, etc. Also Harris Fresh Air 
Canvas Houses 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO., Chicago 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 











The Uuiversity of 


(Div. VI) Chicago, 1. 


WHAT EVERY CGIRLJ 


SHOULD KNOW " 
Sent Prepaid for only 50c 


This book is written by Margaret Sanger—the 
great birtn control advocate—and although it was 
suppressed by the postal authorities, we are now 
permitted to send it to you. 

It contains information never before published, 
and everyone that reads this book cannot help but 
be benefited. It is highly endorsed by eminent 
physicians. your order at once. Don't delay. 


Trath Pub. Co., Dept. B.K., 1402 Broadway, N. Y. 


N HONOR ROLLS AND 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF DESIGNS 


JOHN: POLACHEK 
BRONZE: &: IRON: @ 


482 HANCOCK ST, LONG ISLAND CITY, NY. 


Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as much as you should until you get the knack. 

If the average business were operated on the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we ad- 
mit it or not, is that very few families know where their maney goes. At the end of each 
year we find ourselves little better off, if any, than at the beginning. We have earned 
$800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet practically all has been spent—and the pitiful part of it is 
we have nothing to show for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free booklet called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 
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JTHERMOMETER says ~ 
‘Wear a heavy coat today” 


AT YOUR DEALER'S 








Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 


There's a 7ycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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the Armenians, single-handed, resisted the 
Turko-German advance towards Baku in 
the Caucasus. They kept the Turks fight- 
ing in the Caucasus region, and, according 
to Lord Cecil, they thus helped the success 
of the British campaign in Mesopotamia 
and Syria. In France only one-tenth of the 
Armenians who joined the “Legion Etran- 
gers” returned alive. Over 8000 Armenians, 
mostly volunteers from the United States, 
fought in Palestine under General Allenby, 
who has credited them with valor and 
glory. When the United States entered the 
war hundreds of Armenians in this coun- 
try volunteered and thousands were drafted, 
and many of these died on the field of 
battle. “The Armenians have therefore 
been belligerents. Their losses, due to the 
war, which exceed a million (out of a na- 
tion of four and a half million souls) are 
proportionately much heavier than those of 
any other belligerent.” 
M. VargTaN Matcom 
Washington, D. C. 








The mail service is getting worse 
and worse. Sometimes a letter is de- 
layed in delivery for weeks and what 
is more remarkable we have just re- 
ceived the following news item which 
is apparently fourteen years ahead of 
time. But we are relieved to learn that 








Congress will by that time be im- 
proved by the application of Binet- 
Simon tests to eliminate the morons. 
NINETY CONGRESSMEN FAIL TO PASS 
Proved Inefficient by New Government Test 

Washington, December 20, 1933 (Spe- 
cial).—The Federal Efficiency Commission 
has completed the grading of the examina- 
tion papers of the new House of Congress, 
which was seated on the first Monday of 
December. The law providing for this test 
was passed by the last Congress under tre- 
mendous pressure from outside sources, and 
amid stormy scenes on the floor. It provides 
that every member of the lower branch 
of the national legislature must upon elec- 
tion, and within fifteen days after being 
provisionally seated, pass an efficiency ex- 
amination to determine whether he is prop- 
erly equipped to handle the affairs of Gov- 
ernment with average intelligence. 

The first trial of this law has already 
proved its usefulness. The Government is 
spared the humiliation of supporting ninety 
men in the national legislature who by their 
ignorance and inefficiency would only waste 
the people’s time and money, and who 
would be certain to obscure every large 
issue by their unintelligent utterances. 
These men will be returned to their con- 
stituencies and the vacancies thus caused 
will be filled by special elections. This is 
the first time in the history of the country 
that Congress has been placed on the same 
high level of efficiency required of the 
Civil Service. 





“Does your cook try to make food go 
as far as possible?” 

“Yes; some of it all the way from our 
residence to hers.”—London Opinion. 
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Tess—Jack says my mouth is the pret- 
tiest he has ever seen. 

Bill—Indeed? Well, I'll put mine up 
against it any time.—California Pelican. 


She (exasperated)—-Upon my word, I 
often wish God had made me a man. 

He (risking it)—Perhaps he has, Ger- 
tie. Haven’t you ever thought about me?” 
—Sydney Bulletin, 
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Letters to the Great 


and the Near Great 
By John Citizen 


Postmaster-General Burleson, 
Washington, D. C., 
Dear Sir: 


Almost every member of President 
Wilson’s cabinet of 1913 has resigned. 
Don’t you think that Bryan, Garrison, 
Gregory, McAdoo, Glass, McReynolds, 
Redfield, Lansing and Lane have set 
you an awfully good example? 

Inquisitively yours, 
JOHN CITIZEN. 


Comrade Nick Lenin, 
Chaos-on-the-Blink, Russia, 
Dear Comrade: 


You are, I suppose, entitled to due 
meed of congratulation on the defeat 
of your opponents north, south, east 
and west on the borders of Soviet Rus- 
sia. It is not equally clear that their 
defeat is your victory 

You dreamed no doubt of a world in 
which political government had ceased 
to be; all activities being carried on in 
loosely federated industrial communes. 
All men and women would be equal; 
all property would be common; all hu- 
man activities would be free and un- 
constrained. In the meantime you 
would have nothing to do with bour- 
geois nations and Leagues of Nations 
and least of all with bourgeois trade. 

The result is that you have estab- 
lished a highly centralized political 
government in which the Soviets have 
become little more than agents of -your 
policy. Most of the property, especially 
the peasants’ land, remains in private 
hands. You timidly predict that with- 
in twenty years or so electric power 
may be developed in the Urals in such 
a way as to enable the Government to 
undertake productive industry on a 
really considerable scale. To prevent 
production from ceasing altogether you 
have called in the services of bourgeois 
experts and paid them many times 
the wages of ordinary labor. You have 
done nothing to equalize the classes, 
but have only substituted a small, priv- 
ileged group of town laborers for the 
old bureaucracy. You have not only 
begged peace from the bourgeois na- 
tions, but have attempted to buy it by 
promises of capitalistic commercial 
concessions in the very heart of your 
dominions. You have abandoned free 
speech, the free press, free assemblage, 
the right to strike, and all other lib- 
erties and have reintroduced compul- 
sory military service and compulsory 
labor. Your communist Utopia turns 
out to be undistinguishable from a very 
backward and badly mismanaged Cen- 
tral American dictatorship, half mort- 
gaged to foreign investors. 

Was it worth while overturning the 
Socialist Government of Kerensky and 
carrying on more than two years of 
civil war to arrive at this result? 

Compassionately yours, 
‘ JOHN CITIZEN. 
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A Diversity 
of Splendors 


LL that the Old World has to 


offer and more, infinitely more, is to be 
found in your own United States. The quiet 
waters of a tropic sea, or the sun splashed 

of snow-crowned mountains; the golden 
light that floods the fields of Italy, or the 
haunting charm of long forgotten hamlets— 
people, places, customs and creeds and the 
fascination of finding them, lie at your very 
threshold. 


When traveling this season, assure 
yourself of unalloyed enjoyment by converting 
your cash into 


“the BEST funds for travelers” 


"“A:B-A me Cheques 


Unlike cash, “A. B. A.” Cheques are not almost 


a certain loss if lost or stolen for they cannot be cashed with- 
out your countersignature in the presence of the acceptor; 


Unlike personal cheques, “A. B. A.” Cheques 
automatically identify the holder and are universally accepted by 
banks, hotels and tradespeople and transportation companies ; 


Unlike letters of credit, “A. B. A” Cheques do 
not make the holder dependent upon banking hours, but they 


can be cashed whenever and wherever presented. 


Issued by the American Bankers Association, 
consisting of 20,000 leading banks, and sold in denominations of $10, $20, 
$50, $100, in dignified compact folders. Safe and convenient to carry. 


Write for full information to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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“He Wrote on Asbestos 
and Dipped His Pen In 


Tabasco” 


—said ELBERT HUBBARD 


Red hot words came 
from Brann’s flaming pen, 
scorching and branding 
fraud and fakes—but al- 
ways the Truth as Brann 
found it. , 

A wan of heart and 
honor, he unloosed his 
pen in a scathing verbal 
warfare on all and every- 
thing that appeared to 
him to stand between the 
sunlight and _ his ideals. 
“He took the English 
language by the tail and 
— eo - — Sor } Brann, the Icunoctast 
own delectations an 
joy of the onlooker,” said Elbert Hubbard. 


Truth that Made the World 
Blush for Shame 


Vice and sham and greed, as they stalk through so- 
clety leaving behind them a trail of misery trimmed in 
scarlet, were flayed unmercifully and in smashing trip- 
hammer words by Brann—the constructive Iconoclast. 

He was a builder of homes—a builder of purity and 
righteousness, He fought and died for religion and 
truth and justice. With a simple, homely logic Brann 
used as his weapon—words. 


The Wizard of Words 


With straight-from-the-shoulder English Brann bat- 
tered at fraud or hypocrisy, show or pretense, falseness 
or deceit—regardless of what he brought down upon his 
own head. He was a constructive thinker in the broad- 
est and best sense of the word. 

If you are a Lawyer or Minister, Business Man or 
Writer, Public Speaker or Banker—if you are a lover of 
good literature—if you want to improve your talking 
and writing ability—if you want something that will 
make you think deeply and sincerely—you must read 
Brann. 


NOW IN 12 MASSIVE VOLUMES 
The Complete Writings of 
BRANN, THE ICONOCLAST 


You may have the entire set of 12 handsome volumes 
—3800 pages—for free examination in your own home. 
Read the volumes for five days—return them if you are 
If you decide to keep them, send only $1, 
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Up the Line from Cantigny 


(Continued from page 465) 


keeping it ever before him was amply 
demonstrated in the end by the ac- 
complishments of the American army 
at St. Mihiel and in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne campaign. 

But, as regards the military situa- 
tion in the whole theater of war, Gen- 
eral Pershing had also always been 
a warm advocate of unity of command 
for the Allied armies on the Western 
front under one competent generalissi- 
mo. When, following the reverse to 
the right wing of the British armies 
on March 21, this vitally important 
end was at last realized by the ap- 
pointment of Marshal Foch to the su- 
preme command of the French, Brit- 
ish and American armies on April 3, 
General Pershing at once gave the 
most practical proof of his faith in 
the value of the measure by placing all 
of his young divisions which were 
available at the disposal of the Mar- 
shal to help meet the crisis, either as 
complete units under French or Brit- 
ish corps and army command, or, if 
they were insufficiently trained for 
that, then for use by brigades or regi- 
ments in French or British divisions. 
He made only one express stipulation: 
that at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment they should be returned to him 
for incorporation in an American 
army. 

Thus it was that, under the orders 
of Marshal Foch, the First Division 
went to the Amiens salient and, a 
little later, the Third, Second, 28th 
and 26th Divisions to the Marne 
salient and the 42nd to the Cham- 
pagne front, all during the period in 
which the ‘Allied armies were still on 
the defensive. Most of them were 
placed in positions of the highest im- 
portance because they were vigorous 
and unwearied; because they were 
large, each one containing about twice 
as man men as the average British or 
French divisions of the time, but, more 
than all, because in such important 
places they could demonstrate once 
and for all their military qualities and 
settle every doubt as to the part they 
would be able to play in the future 
prosecution of the war. 

Altho it had undergone unusually 
rigorous experiences during an aggre- 
gate of about three months’ service in 
“quiet sectors” near Toul and Nancy 
since its first arrival at the front in 
October, 1917, the First Division had 
never been in a place of such activity 
as it entered on April 25, 19¥8, when 
it took over the sector opposite Can- 
tigny, about thirty kilometers south- 
east of Amiens, from two French di- 
visions in the Sixth, later the Tenth 
Corps area of General Debeney’s First 
French Army. The sector was at the 
most advanced point attained by the 
Germans in their March offensive and 
they had never relinquished here the 
threat of pushing on to the coast and 
cutting the last congested railway lines 
connecting La Havre with the British 
front. They maintained an unceasing 
and lively artillery fire upon the en- 


tire American front and rear areas 
and indulged in a great deal of infan- 
try activity. The sector was at the 
time, in short, one of the most sensitive 
on the entire front. 

But the First Division was of a 
mettle to meet the enemy more than 
half-way in anything he might under- 
take. Its commander, Major General 
Robert Lee Bullard, who in the course 
of the next few months was to rise to 
the rank of Lieutenant General and 
the command of the Second Ameri- 
can Army, was a man of that keen, 
nervously energetic type whose dry 
sense of humor humanized his high 
ideals of duty and his insistence upon 
strict discipline, while it enhanced his 
ability to command both the confidence 
and affection of his men. All of the 
brigade commanders were later to be- 
come the heads of corps or to occupy 
positions of equivalent responsibility; 
most of the regimental commanders 
were to have divisions and many of the 
majors and captains were destined 
eventually to command at least their 
own regiments. As for the enlisted 
personnel of the division, it had been 
picked from the best of the old regu- 
lar army of the United States. The 
Germans soon learned the spirit of 
the newly arrived Americans, whose 
months in quiet sectors had not dulled 
their pugnacious desire to “go after” 
the enemy and who strove in bold 
trench raids and patroling, both by 
day and night, to make conditions in 
this semi-stabilized sector as much like 
open warfare as possible. 

The part of the front line taken over 
by the First Division extended from a 
point about four kilometers west of 
Montdidier on the highway between 
that city and Rouen, northward for five 
kilometers to the Montdidier-Amiens 
road at Hill 112. The American front 
ran over rolling ground which gener- 
ally commanded lower ground before 
it excepting near the center of the 
sector, where a sharp pocket existed 
across a valley. On the crest north and 
east of this valley the enemy held the 
village of Cantigny, a place, formerly, 
of about 150 inhabitants. Large clus- 
ters of woodland behind Cantigny fur- 
nished convenient cover for the Ger- 
man supports, while the valley of the 
Avre River, about three kilometers 
east of the village, gave further good 
artillery and reserve positions. In a 
word, the enemy here possessed a 
strong point from which to project 
further attacks westward and by which 
to cover the approaches to the Avre, 
flowing northwest from Montdidier to 
Amiens; a stream for which he had 
fought hard in his March offensive. 
But the low-lying reéntrant was a 
correspondingly weak link in the 
American front. So, after having 
measured strength with the Germans 
and found them by no means invulner- 
able, the American command planned 
a local offensive for straightening the 
reéntrant by the capture of Cantigny 
and also for seizing its observatories. 
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No precautions were spared to in- 
sure the success of this first offensive 
operation of American troops in 
Europe, which, if it went thru 
smoothly, would have a very cheering 
effect upon the Allied armies, some- 
what dispirited by recent reverses. Al- 
ready the morale of the division rested 
upon the substantial foundation of 
training for offensive combat upon 
which the American commander-in- 
chief had insisted from the first. In 
the Allied armies nearly four years 
of trench warfare had somewhat 
blunted the offensive spirit, theoreti- 
cally the basis of training in all armies. 
But, realizing that aggressiveness is 
at the root of the American character, 
General Pershing, as early as October, 


_ 1917, had announced that 


all instruction must contemplate the as- 
sumption of a vigorous offensive. This pur- 
pose will be emphasized in every phase of 
training until it becomes a settled habit of 
thought. The rifle and the bayonet 
are the principal weapons of the infantry 
soldier. He will be trained to a high de- 
gree of skill as a marksman. . .. An 
aggressive spirit must be developed until 
the soldier feels himself, as a bayonet fight- 
er, invincible in battle. 

Thus grounded, on the nights of 
May 23 and 24, the 28th Infantry, 
under the command of Colonel, after- 
ward Major General, Hanson E. Ely, 
which had been selected to make the 
attack, was relieved in front line by 
Colonel Frank Parker’s 18th Infantry 
and went kack to a training area 
at Maisoncelle-St. Euscye. Exhaustive 
study of maps, photographs and post- 
card views made before the war and 


. examination of prisoners and, especial- 


ly, of refugee inhabitants of Cantigny, 
had given to the American officers an 
intimate knowledge of the town, the 
turnings of its strects and the location 
and construction of practically every 
house, cellar and machine gun nest 
within its confines. In the training 
area, upon a terrain prepared before- 
hand in practically exact duplication of 
Cantigny and its approaches, Colonel 
Ely’s regiment, accompanied by French 
auxiliary troops, went thru a complete 
rehearsal of the attack. It then re- 
turned to line, relieving the 18th In- 
fantry on the nights of May 26 and 27. 

The attacking troops were practi- 
cally all in their jumping off positions 
by 3:30 a. m., May 28. They were to go 
over the top at 6:45 a. m., after an ar- 
tillery preparation lasting for one 
hour. Of the three attack battalions, 
the one on the left was to strike due 
east, clearing the top of the hill crest 
north and northeast of Cantigny and 
keeping liaison with the flank of the 
152nd French Division, on its left. The 
center battalion, supported by twelve 
French tanks and a platoon of French 
flame throwers, was to mop up Cantig- 
ny with its right companies while those 
on the left, regardless of fighting in 
the town, were to kecp on across the 
plateau north of it and consolidate on 
the objective line in conjunction with 
the left battalion. Two companies of 
the right battalion were to assure the 
cleaning up of the south part of Can- 
tigny, while its extreme right com- 
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pany was to advance over the open 
ground south of the place and assure 
liaison with the American regiment 
next in line. One company of engineers 
was distributed along the front, one 
machine gun company was attached to 
each battalion and advanced with it, 
while two companies of the 18th In- 
fantry, under Major Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr., were subject to Colonel Ely’s 
orders as reserves. In brief, the opera- 
tion was arranged in accordance with 
all the latest and most approved 
theories for an attack with limited ob- 
jectives. It remained to be seen whether 
the young troops from overseas, even 
with such painstaking arrangements, 
would be able to take their objectives 
or whether, having taken them, they 
would be able to perform the still more 
difficult task of holding them. 

It was known that the enemy’s front 
was occupied by the 27ist and the 
272nd Infantry regiments of the Ger- 
man 82nd Reserve Division, each with 
one battalion in front line, one in sup- 
port and one in reserve. These regi- 
ments were reckoned as above the av- 
erage of the German army in quality 
and size, their companies each number- 
ing about 160 men. 

At 5:45 a. m. there opened a terrific 
artillery preparation on Cantigny laid 
by about 250 guns, ranging in caliber 
from the 75s of General Summerall’s 
divisional artillery to the 280s and 
other heavy guns of the French corps 
and army artillery. At 6:45 a. m., 
while the French artillery continued 
its fire of neutralization, the American 
light pieces pulled their fire back on 
the initial barrage line, 300 machine 
guns suddenly added a tempest of bul- 
lets to the flashing barrier of shedls and 
the infantry; leaping from the shallow 
trenches, swept out close behind the 
barrage as it rolled forward. 

From the American lines the specta- 
cle was terrible and magnificent. Can- 
tigny, crumbling beneath the rain of 
steel, lay with its falling walls and 
shattered trees half revealed thru the 
smoke and the dust and debris tossed 
aloft by the bursting shells, while 
down the slope of the shallow valley 
the blasting tempest of the barrage 
tore asunder the earth and the matted 
belts of German wire and behind it 
moved the olive-drab wav2s of infan- 
try, engulfing like a rising tide, the 
successive lines of German trenches 
and their terrified defenders. With 
kindling eyes the observers, among 
whom were General Pershing, General 
Bullard and many other American as 
well as French officers, watched the 
triumphant progress of the attack 
which every moment was demonstrat- 
ing more clearly the superb discipline 
and resistless spirit of the American 
troops. 

The enemy, completely demoralized 
by the terrific bombardment, was un- 
able to lay an effective counter-bar- 
rage and his infantry and machine 
gunners were overwhelmed by the 
American bayonets and by the tanks 
and flame throwers before they could 


. rise from their shelters to offer resist- 


ance. Within thirty-five minutes the at- 
tacking line, overrunning and mopping 
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up Cantigny, had advanced to its ob- 
jectives at all points and was consoli- 
dating the new front across the open 
ridge. With the ruins of Cantigny as 
a new strong point in the center, the 
American positions now commanded all 
the German lines on lower ground to 
the north and east. In the attack 225 
prisoners, including five officers, had 
been taken, together with sixteen ma- 
chine guns and about 500 rifles. 

The young. troops from overseas had 
worked the first part of their prob- 
lem; they had taken their objectives 
in dashing style. The second and hard- 
er part of the problem was now before 
them; namely, the holding of these ob- 
jectives. It could not be expected that 
the Germans would permit such a suc- 
cess of the raw Americans against 
their veteran battalions to go unchal- 
lenged. Nor did they. 

Hardly ten minutes after complet- 
ing their advance, Colonel Ely’s men 
were attacked from the Bois de Fremi- 
court and the Bois de Lalval which, as 
has already been said, lying northeast 
of the new American front and close to 
it, furnished extensive cover for the 
massing of the German infantry. The 
attack was quickly repulsed, but before 
noon the enemy’s artillery fire gradu- 
ally grew heavier until it became a 
deluge which for the next seventy-two 
hours not only tore to pieces the newly 
conquered ground but swept the coun- 
try in rear of it for several kilometers. 
Counter-attack after counter-attack 
by the German supports and reserves 
was hurled back, sometimes by the ar- 
tillery alone, often only by the close 
fighting of the infantry. Many officers 
and enlisted men distinguished them- 
selves by acts of individual heroism. 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert J. Maxey, 
18th Infantry, went forward with the 
first wave and, tho mortally wounded, 
gave detailed instructions to his sec- 
ond in command and then caused him- 
self to be carried back to his regi- 
mental commander with important in- 
formation before he died. Captain 
Henry E. Mosher and First Lieuten- 
‘ant Robert B. Anderson, 28th Infan- 
try, were both killed while consolidat- 
ing the position with utter disregard 
for their own safety. Second Lieuten- 
ant Max C. Buchanan walked up and 
down in front of his line, instructing 
and encouraging his men, until killed 
by a shell. Corporal Lewis Kowaski 
captured a machine gun, used it in 
helping to break a German counter- 
attack and a little later led the way to 
a dugout which he had located in cap- 
turing the gun and assisted in taking 
nine prisoners. Corporal Robert Finne- 
gan concealed the fact that he was 
mortally wounded and continued firing 
his automatic rifle until he became un- 
conscious from exhaustion. Private 
Tony Lubeck lost his life in stalking 
enemy snipers in a wheat field. Cor- 
poral Leon E. Harlow, of the 7th Field 
Artillery, under smothering shell fire 
repaired the telephone line which car- 
ried information back to the batteries 
from the front, until, becoming dis- 
gusted with the frequency of the 
breaks, he proceeded to carry the mes- 
sages himself thru the bursting shells. 
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By such deeds and uncounted other 
ones of equal luster did the young 
soldiers of the New World prove to 
foe and friend alike their ability to 
hold their own against any foe, while 
above them the planes eof the French 
42nd Aero-Squadron, by night and 
day keeping the front lines in com- 
munication with the posts of command 
at the rear, observing the enemy and, 
in turn, holding the German air craft 
back from the American zone, were a 
constant reminder to them that their 
veteran allies of the French armies 
were shoulder to shoulder with them 
in the common struggle. 

It was only on the morning of 
May 30, after seven distinct counter- 
attacks in which he had lost, so it was 
estimated, about 1000 men killed and 
wounded besides the 225 captured, that 
the enemy, finding further sacrifices 
utterly vain, at length resigned the 
palm of victory to the new foe from 
across the sea. The Americans had lost 
in the struggle 199 officers and men 
killed, 652 wounded and 16 missing. 
Every French corps and division com- 
mander in the vicinity of Cantigny 
hastened to General Bullard’s head- 
quarters to express to him and to Gen- 
eral Pershing their enthusiasm and 
their admiration for the fine perform- 
ance of the American troops, while 
Premier Clemenceau and General Pe- 
tain, commander-in-chief of the French 
armies, gave the crowning evidence 
of the joy of France by journeying 
there to congratulate the victors. On 
the 30th of May the German hosts, 
having broken thru the Chemin des 
Dames front on the 27th and poured 
southward across the Vesle, were ap- 
proaching the Marne between Rheims 
and Chateau-Thierry. But even in the 
hour of this seemingly crowning dis- 
aster, a thrill of exultation and hope 
passed thru every Allied country be- 
cause of the victory of the First Ameri- 
can Division, with its heartening 
promise for the future. 

Washington, D. C. 








He—Reggie’s girl has money to burn. 
She—yYes, I hear she’s looking for a 
match.—Princeton Tiger. 


Professor—What is your answer to the 
problem ? 

Student—Mine is two, sir. 

Professor—Minus two. Correct.—Froth. 


I nearly lost my ring in the bath tub last 
night while taking a bath. 

That’s nothing. I leave a ring in the tub 
every time I take a bath.—Pillsbury Post. 


THAT HARVARD ACCENT AGAIN 
There once was a student alaughin’! 
And he laughed till he started acoughin’! 

And he laughed and he coughed, 

And he coughed and he laughed, 
Till they soon bore him off in his coffin. 
—Yale Record. 


Mrs. Morton (angrily)—Tommy Hor- 
ton, what made you hit my little Jimmy? 

"\‘ommy—He struck me wid a brick. 

Mrs. Morton (more angrily)—Well, 
never let me hear of you hitting him again. 
If he hits you, you come and tell me and 
I'll whip him. 

Tommy (in disgust )—What! ‘He hits me 
wid a brick, and you have the fun of.lickin’ 
him for.it? Not much.—Blighty. , 
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hose White Teeth 


Ask People How They Get Them 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Millions of teeth are being cleanec ia 
a new way. You see them everywhere 
—white, glistening teeth. 

Ask about them. The owners will 
tell you, probably, that they use Pep- 
sodent. They have found a way to 
fight the film which causes most tooth 
troubles. 

Millions have already proved it. 
Leading dentists everywhere advise 
it. And over 6,000 new people daily 
write us for a 10-Day Tube. 


Why Teeth Discolor 


A viscous film forms on the teeth 
and coats them. You can feel it with 
your tongue. Modern dentists know 
this film to be the teeth’s great enemy. 

It clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. The tooth brush does not 
end it. The ordinary tooth paste does 
not dissolve it. So it remains to do 
a ceaseless damage, until removed by 
cleaning in a dentist’s chair. 


Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar. are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, 
all these troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. 


Now We Combat Fim 


Dental science, after years of search- 
ing, has found a way to combat film. 
Five years of careful tests have proved 
this beyond question. 

The method is now embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. It com- 
plies in all ways with modern dental 
requirements. And a 10-Day Tube of 
this tooth paste is now sent free to 
anyone who asks. 


Let Your Mirror Tell 


Make this free test. Look at your 
teeth now, then look in ten days. Let 
your mirror tell the story. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 

Science has lately made this method 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid harm- 
ful to the teeth. So it long seemed 
barred. But a harmless activating 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





The scientific film combatant now advised 
by leading dentists everywhere and supplied 
by druggists in large tubes. 


method has been found, so active 
pepsin can be every day applied. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how the teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. 

The results are quick and evident. 
They are all-important. You will 
never go back to old methods when 
you know them.. For the sake of 
cleaner, safer teeth cut out this cou- 
pon now. 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 114, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Indestructible 
Security . 


650,000,000 
Tons of Coal 


Located in a prosper- 
ous, growing commu- 
nity. Served by the 
main line of a big trunk 
railroad. Mined with 
the most modern-ma- 
chinery. Operated by 
an experienced and 
successful organization, 
Definitely valuable by 
reason of natural ad- 
vantages and _ low cost 
of production. Paying 
five cents for every ton 
removed, to protect the 
bondholders’ invest- 
ment of half a cent 
per ton, 











The first mortgage 
bonds backed by 
this security pay an 
income return of 
seven per cent 
and there are 175 
monthly maturities 
to choose from. 


Ask for Circular No. 
1069AB. 


Peabody, 
| Houghteling & Co. 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1918) 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
Branch Offices: 


Detroit, 
Cleveland 
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European Securities and the Average Investor 
By Luigi Criscuolo 


expected it and the result was 

that we were unprepared for the 
economic problems the future would 
bring. All countries found themselves 
loaded down with debts, interest upon 
which had to be paid, their factories 
on a war basis, manufacturing prin- 
cipally objects for destructive pur- 
poses or nccessaries for use of the men 
in the armies. With the end of the war, 
the problem was: how to change all of 
these industries into organizations 
manufacturing goods which could be 
sold abroad and help create credits to 
balance the enormous national debts. 
This was particularly so in the case of 
the other Allies toward the United 
States or England. 

Following peace, vast numbers of 
men were released from the armies. 
Arriving in the cities and finding no 
immediate employment, disgusted with 
the war, it was easy for the agitator 
to, convince the ex-soldier that some- 
thing was wrong with the “system.” 
The result has been a wave of unrest 
in Europe that has elected radical 
members to many parliaments. Our own 
country has been similarly affected. 
We have had, too, our strikes, our agi- 
tations, our deportations of radicals. 

But these are novel conditions which 
will disappear with time. Normal hu- 
man beings want to work and produce, 
something for sustenance, something 
for recreation, something for a rainy 
day or old age. The whole world is be- 
ginning to enter a period of recon- 
struction—not radical revolution—but 
constructive, industrial reconstruction 
in which war damages will be repaired 
and industries will resume on a profit- 
able and competitive basis. In order to 
begin to accomplish this, Europe in 
particular needs raw material. She can 
only obtain it from North and South 
America, Japan, China and other coun- 
tries where, in nearly all cases, Euro- 
pean currencies are at a discount great 
or small. 

When Europe gets down to work, 
produces a new stock of goods and finds 
new or old markets to take them, there 
is no doubt that every country will in- 
crease its wealth and annual income. 
The war has enabled many countries to 
reform their industrial plants so that 
great quantities of goods can be pro- 
duced where before the war only mod- 
erate amounts were produced. Nations 
which have abundant man-power can 
always produce something which some 
other country wants, given a raw ma- 
terial to transform into an object of 
commerce. Of course, some European 
countries have been engaged in an orgy 
of spending money for luxuries, paying 
fabulous prices, but that is only a tem- 
porary condition which we also are ex- 
periencing in as large a degree. 

Europe is not bankrupt nor likely to 
be so. The countries which are in diffi- 
culties have had to suspend gold pay- 
ments, they have unduly inflated their 
currencies, they may pay interest or 


T's war ended before most of us 


principal on this debt in paper rather 
than in gold—but that only applies to 
their internal debt, which is mostly held 
by their own subjects. External loans 
are, of course, payable in the currency 
of the country where those loans were 
placed originally. Foreigners holding 
intcrnal loans payable only in the cur- 
rency of the issuing country are now 
at a disadvantage considering the fact 
that at this writing one can get a 
pound sterling for $3.40 against a nor- 
mal of $4.86, a france for 14.25 cents 
and a lire for 17.90 against a normal 
of 19.3 cents, a mark for 1.10 against 
a normal rate of 23.80 cents, and so on. 

But that is where the investor’s op- 
portunity comcs. Times will become 
normal once again within a decade or 
so. The wise man is he who buys when 
others are obliged to sacrifice. Europe 
is being reorganized tut is not insol- 
vent. Any reorganization proposition 
that is intrinsically sound will make 
money for the investor who seizes the 
opportunity and puts some of his funds 
in it. We have an identical opportunity 
in the case of Europe. Countries with 
centuries of civilization behind them 
are not going to quit merely because 
they have indulged in a cost!y war. 
There have been such wars before. 
They are going to produce enough in 
as short a time as possible to pay their 
debts and then work some more to ac- 
cumulate a surplus. 

Europe may have political and indus- 
trial disturbances, ministries may rise 
and fall, monarchies may become re- 
publics, and republics may change to 
monarchies. But back of all we have 
the natural resources which cannot be 
destroyed and the earning power of 
human beings who continue to multiply 
and labor in one or another vocation. 
No people who defaulted in their just 
debts could continue to trade with civ- 
ilized nations on terms of equality. 
European people belong to a civilization 
that values business honor even if 
treaties are sometimes considered 
“scraps of paper.” 

The American people could help re- 
store the world to a normal basis by 
abstaining from the purchase of lux- 
uries and buying instead the securities, 
external as well as internal, of Euro- 
pean nations. Italy has just launched 
an internal loan of fifteen billion lire, 
bonds of which can be purchased in 
the United States at about $50 per 1000 
lire as compared with about. $193 in 
normal times. Italy is also about to of- 
fer an issue of $25,000,000 6% per cent 
bonds at 97%. France is cons‘dering 
the offering here of a large issue of 
internal bonds payable in francs but 
having a feature under which each 
year a portion of the issue will be 
redeemed at 150 per cent. Belgium is 
making a similar offering. These issues 
afford an opportunity for profit and 
even conservative investors may pur- 
chase. and put away substantial 
amounts of these bonds in order to 
reap a profit in the next decade. 
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The Inside Facts 


(Continued from page 467) 
fested itself with intensity at the very 
time crops had to be moved, so that the 
demand for freight transportation in 
the fall was more acute than ever be- 
fore. In October a larger freight serv- 
ice was performed than in any preced- 
ing October, so far as the records show, 
and it was done with less congestion 
and less car shortage than had been 
manifested before in autumn months 
of heavy business. 

The ability of the Railroad Admin- 
istration to perform so large a freight 
service in the fall of 1919, with so little 
congestion and car shortage and in 
spite of extraordinary difficulties, was 
due to its ability to unify control of 
locomotives and cars, divert freight 
from one line to another, apply em- 
bargoes promptly and with a view to 
the best handling of the general situa- 
tion and to regulate the forwarding of 
freight by the use of the “permit sys- 
tem.” This system is a method where- 
by, in circumstances making conges- 
tion probable, freight of the kinds like- 
ly to contribute to congestion at cer- 
tain terminals or destinations is not 
allowed to be loaded except as and 
when permits are issued upon showing 
that the freight can be moved to des- 
tination and there promptly unloaded 
by the consignees. This permit system 
is one of the most important methods 
of avoiding or minimizing congestion in 
times of heavy business. 

It has becn the policy of the Railroad 
Administration to consult, and respect 
as far as practicable, the wishes of the 
public. To this end a Division of Pub- 
lic Service was established to insure 
adequate recognition of the reasonable 
demands of the public, close codpera- 
tion was established with the State 
Railroad Commissioners, the shipping 
public was given equal representation 
with the railroad managements on the 
thirty-three freight traffic committees 
established by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration thruout the country to deal with 
rate matters and was given a repre- 
sentative on each of the seventy-three 
terminal committees created by the 
Railroad Administration to facilitate 
the handling of traffic thru the impor- 
tant terminals. 

The Director General has felt a keen 
sense of responsibility to railroad em- 
ployees. He believes that those who do 
not earn their living by their daily labor 
generally fail to appreciate adequately 
the importance which the laboring man 
justly attaches to protection from 
favoritism and arbitrary action so that 
he may reasonably be assured a self- 
respecting career in the work in which 
his lot has fallen. The rights of prop- 
erty seem to be susceptible of much 
more clear-cut definition and protection 
than the rights of labor and yet the 
former, tho highly important, cannot 
exceed the importance of the latter. 

The Railroad Administration has en- 
deavored to act in accordance with 
these principles and in accordance with 
the further principle that a common 
understanding between the manage- 
ment and the employees is of paramount 
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Systematic Cities Service 


Investment Com 
For 38 years—without a single pany 
case of a dollar’s loss—shrewd 
investors have proved the worth 7 % D ebentures 
of the Straus Plan of systematic —_ 
investment. Combining Safety and 
By following this tried, success- High Yield | 
ful system of investment you can ° 
be sure of safety for your funds Opportunity for market 
and the highest interest return profit through 
consistent with safety. Write to- . : 
day for our booklet, “Safety and attractive conversion 
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ting 6% with 4% Federal Income : . 
Tax paid. Ask for Complete information and 
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CHARTERED 1853 
United States Trust Company of New York 
45-47 WALL STREET! 
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a 
Put Your Money in a Guaranteed 
. * 
Institution 
deposit your money in the Bank of 
—_ North Dakota, you can go home and tell your wife 
GUARANTEED ) that it is in a state institution—a bank that is 
B Y THE STATE owned, operated, managed and controlled by the 
hole state. Checks and remittances at par. 
Four per cent paid on time deposits of $500 or 


R AW i) state of North Dakota, whose taxable property is 
me) 
+ ———— 0 
over from outside the state of North 


timated by the state tax commissioner to be 
cpwasds of two billion dollars. 

leposits tax free and guaranteed by the 

aS of North “Dakota. The Bank of North Da- 

kota was created by the citizens of North Dakota 

Write for complete information to F. W. CATHRO, Director General 

Bismarck THE BANK OF NORTH DAKOTA North Dakota 


and is supported by the faith and integrity of the 
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Calvert 6% Certificates > 
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time. For 25 years they — 
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cents on the dollar plus Fi 
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| AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH. COMPANY 


Three Year Six Per Cent. Gold Notes 

ity. Write for selected Coupons from these Notes, payable by their 
Sat ond ype ~ FREE |] |terms on April 1, 1920, at the office or agency of 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER |} | the Company in New York or in Boston, will be 


monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends 


paid in New York by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street. 














G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 











There is a world of 
interest in reading 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


This publication is far brighter and more interesting for the advertise- 
ments it contains. You get information from them. You learn all 
about many things that are of so much personal importance in your 
life. They keep you posted. They tell you what is new and desirable. 


Sometimes they keep you from making an unwise purchase by point- 
ing out just the reasons why one article suits your needs better than 
another. 


Reading advertisements helps you to economize. You know that econ- 
omy is not alone a matter of saving money but of spending money to 
advantage. Advertising identifies goods of unquestioned value. 


When a manufacturer puts a name on goods and tells you about them 
you may be sure they are worth while because it does not pay to adver- 
tise merchandise that is not good. 


Make a practice of reading advertisements. Read them as news from 
the business world, published for your benefit. They will help you to 





live better and dress better and make more of your income in every 
way. 
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importance in promoting justice and 
also a sense that justice is being done. 

To carry out these principles definite 
rules were established to prescribe 
reasonable working conditions includ- 
ing regulations concerning discipline, 
seniority, etc., and bi-partisan Boards 
of Adjustment were created to deal 
with grievances which could not be set- 
tled locally on the railroads. 

As a result of these defined working 
conditions and these Boards of Adjust- 
ment, the employees generally have felt 
that they were much better protected 
than formerly against arbitrary action. 
On some of the largest railroads in the 
country, with the strongest and most 
effective managements, not a single 
case has come to one or more of these 
Boards of Adjustment; the local man- 
agements have dealt with the classes of 
employees represented on such Board 
or Boards so reasonably as to obviate 
the necessity for appealing thereto any 
grievances at all and the committees 
representing the employees have adopt- 
ed a reasonable attitude and avoided 
appeals to the Boards of Adjustment. 
Eventually this same successful treat- 
ment should be manifest on all the rail- 
roads and as to all classes of employees, 
if the system shall be maintained in 
some proper form. 

There has been a great deal of mis- 
conception and some misrepresentation 
as to the extent of the wage increases 
made by the Railroad Administration. 
The average of the increases made, 
when measured by the increases in the 
rate per hour, is about 100 percent or 
slightly over, as compared with the 
years of 1913 and 1914. It is believed 
that this is by no means out of line 
with the increases made in other indus- 
tries. The reports of the Department 
of Labor show that the increases in the 
steel and iron industry in the pay per 
hour have been about 120 percent in 
the same period. Of course the em- 
ployees have not received an average 
increase of 100 percent in earnings, be- 
cause their workday has been short- 
ened, generally speaking, to eight 
hours; so manifestly an increase of 100 
percent per hour in pay is partly offset 
when the hours are reduced. 

As the result of my continuous con- 
tact with this subject and repeated dis- 
cussions concerning it with railroad 
operating people thruout the country, 
my deliberate judgment is that Federal 
control has not cost a cent more than 
private control would cost in the same 
difficult period, but on the contrary has 
cost considerably less. I believe that 
the private control which existed in 
December, 1917, if it had continued 
during the increasing war stress of 
1918, till the armistice, and during the 
even more difficult period of reconstruc- 
tion since that time, would have encoun- 
tered in the aggregate substantially «s 
great increases in cost as the Govern- 
ment has encountered and would have 
been wholly unable to realize many im- 
portant economies which have been ac- 
complished thru unification and which 
have helped to offset partly the aggre- 
gate increases ‘in cost. 

It would be surprising if complete 
analysis did not indicate a more favor- 
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e able showing as to operating costs by 
e this large private enterprise with un- 
- broken continuity of management and Pose 4 i. nes ogee A 
2, policy iar gees a cid of near- “The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of 
Ss ly twenty years and its ability to plan 
| with confidence for the future, than by 
- the Railroad Administration. The latter 
was created almost overnight as a war 
g emergency and avowedly as a purely 
- temporary expedient; was unable to 
It create a really permanent organization 
d or to hold thruout even its temporary 
n. life some of its experienced members; 
\e and was without opportunity to carry 
st out comprehensive policies of a reason- 
le ably permanent character either as to 
se capital expenditures or as to operation. 
n- This illustration of the largest pri- 
of vate enterprise is made simply to em- 
rd phasize the fact that the railroads like 
te other industries were subject to the WM. B. CLARK, President 
ly conditions growing out of the war and 
es the purchasing power. of the dollars ex- 1819 - 1920 
t- pended by the railroads for operating 
od expenses was affected as in other indus- > 
it. tries. Undoubtedly the same condition 10] ) Cars ot Serv 1 ts 
t- would have been experienced if the 
il- railroads had been in private control. 
3, They would have had to pay the in- ee rar €122 00 
in creased cost for materials and supplies Losses Paid over $183,000,000 
and, as is indicated by the above dis- 
is- j cussion respecting the relations with 
on labor, the average increases in wages FIRE PFORNADO 
es by the Railroad Administration were in MARINE PARCEL POST 
mn. line with those in private industry, and AUTOMOBILE REGISTERED. MAIL 
le, there is no reason to believe that the SPRINKLER LEAKAGE CIVIL COMMOTION 
he railroads under private control would 
or have avoided corresponding aggregate 
he increases. Agents at All Important Points 
red The resulting favorable showing made 
ine by the Railroad Administration has 
us- been influenced in part by the economies 
ant which have been possible as a result 
the of the unification of terminals and 
er ticket offices, elimination of circuitous 1920 
in routes, pooling of repair facilities, com- 
m- mon use of parallel main tracks, etc. A | e 
age The excess of operating expenses and t t t 
be- rentals over operating revenues for an Ic U ua hsurance 0. 
rt- Class I railroads for the 26 months’ ° on 3° 
ght period was $715,500,000. In considering Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 
100 this figure the following analysis is 
set worthy of attention: Chartered by the State of New York in 1842 
If the general rate increase 
on- had been effective January 1, Insures against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and will 
dis- 1918, instead of in June, issue policies making loss payable in Europe, Australia 
oad 1918, this amount would ? ’ 
bry, have been reduced by ..... $494,000,000 New Zealand, and Oriental Countries 
sral If for the months of January 
han and February, 1920, the rail- During its existence the company has insured 
ne roads could be paid a rental property to the value of .............. $32,804,754,598.00 
~_— proportionate to the normal Received premiums thereon to the extent of...............++. $326,850,930.98 
hat earning capacity of January Paid losses during that period Shekearaek aes $160,150,570.79 
; a and February as shown by Issued certificates of profits to dealers...... $102,412,596.00 
, In the test period, instead of re- Of which there have been 
ued ; ceiving the full two-twelfths OS eee $96,523,710.00 
. of of a year’s rental, this Leaving outstanding at present 
the amount would have been fur- CURE ccccccceeccccveccce SEND 
ruc- ther reduced dy approximate- Interest paid on certificates amounts to...... 25,206,690.15 
an - Se eeuvand unaiadae radia eaten 49,000,000 On December 31, 1919, the assets of the company amounted to. . $16,958,683.35 
ai If the coal strike had not taken 
y 4 place, this amount would The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually 
ern- have been further reduced upon the premiums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
lave by most, if not all, of the insurance, 
im- actual deficit shown in these For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest 
. ac- two months, aggregating... 114,000,000 until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
hich Undoubtedly a large part of EE SAR ; 
gre- the deficit in the first six CORNELIUS ELDERT, President, 
) months of 1919 was due to Ww ALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-President, 
the slump in freight busi- ( HARLES BE. FAY, 2d Vice-President, 
plete am She. tetih dels te WILLIAM D. WINTER, 3rd Vice-President. 
\vor- . these months (included in G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
the $715,500,000) was..... 292,500,000 
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Build Your Own 
Business 


under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 











Our Policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
REDUCING PREMIUMS. 


See the new low rates. 


John F. Roche, Vice-President 


The Manhattan Life 


Imsurance Company 
66 Broadway, New York 
Organized 1850 











A New Life Insurance 
Policy 

affording unexcelled insurance 
service; a combination of low 
cost, high values, and a newand 
original total disability feature, 
providing in the event of total 
and permanent disablement 
from any cause: 


1. Waiver of future pre- 
miums. 


2. A monthly income to 
policyholders through- 


out life. 


3. Payment to beneficiary 
of full sum at death 


of insured. 
Full information may be obtained from 


The Penn Matual Life Insurance Co. 


Independence Square Philadelphia 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
qvate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be carned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safcty. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female, 























For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
67, methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
fe) which we can recommen after x the m tho ‘rat 
personal investigation. Picase 


Certificat and an } — 


es 
PERKINS& CO. Lawrence "ia ans 
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These considerations emphasize that 
the figure which is taken as represent- 
ing “loss due to Federal control” is in 
no sense chargeable to Federal control 
as against private control. 

The real cause of the deficit has been 
not that the cost was greater than it 
would have been if the railroads had 
been operated under private control, 
but that in view of the sudden in- 
creases in costs on account of the war 
it was not feasible to increase rates 
soon enough to meet the increased cost 
of Federal control, and, as the cumula- 
tive effect of this cost began to be more 
clearly defined, it seemed inexpedient 
to make an additional general increase 
in rates because it seemed in the public 
interest to defer such action until more 
confident calculations could be made 
rather than to upset the complicated 
rate structures of the country by a 
premature and inaccurate additional 
rate increase based on temporary and 
abnormal conditions. 

Moreover, the Federal Control. Act 
contemplated that the President should 
increase rates to meet the cost of unified 
control. The unified control was tem- 
porary. It was clear that the increase 
in rates which would be necessary to 
make the railroads self-supporting un- 
der private management with an ade- 
quate credit to enable them independ- 
ently to finance their capital require- 
ments would have to be constructed on 
a different basis and would in all prob- 
ability be much greater than would be 
required for the mere purpose of meet- 
ing in full the cost of unified control. 
Hence a further rate increase during 
Federal ~ control in addition to that 
which was made in June, 1918, would 
also have been admittedly inadequate 
to meet the situation upon the return 
to private control. It therefore seemed 
far better to let the matter be adjusted 
once for all upon the return to private 
control than to have an intermediate 
and inconclusive step which would be 
seriously disturbing to the rate struc- 
tures of the country. The general in- 
crease made in June, 1918, tho formu- 
lated with the greatest practicable care, 
has kept thirty-three rate committees 
thruout the country working for eight- 
teen months endeavoring to “iron out” 
complications which arose and about 
twenty thousand rate authorities have 
been issued to make readjustments 
which were deemed appropriate. Cer- 
tainly a similar task ought not to have 
been undertaken again during Federal 
control under conditions insuring that 
the work would be premature, inaccu- 
rate and inadequate for the purposes 
of the permanent rate structure of the 
country. 

The deficit, therefore, has not been 
due to the cost of Federal control being 
greater than the cost of private control 
would have been, but to the justifiable 
policy of protecting the public interest 
thru permitting a portion of the neces- 
sary increase in cost being temporarily 
met out of the general Treasury rather 
than out of an unnecessarily disturbing 
temporary additional rate increase for 
purposes of the unified control which 
was about to end. 
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Know Your 
Problems 


Difficulties are often encountered 
by even the largest investors when 
an exacting opinion or authoritative 
statistics are wanted. 


To help investors, both large and 
small, analyze their problems, we 
are distributing two valuable 
booklets. 


| & Grey Book — saaeite facts of 
price 


2. White Book—latest facts about 
more than 500 companies. 


Either or both on request together 
with our pamphlet showing how 
lie oT buy o—- on’ our 


t P 
PUN Investment Securities 


Write for Booklets 82-LL 
43 Exchange Place New York 


Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 





























DIVIDENDS 


' THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE 
AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS ON 
PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCK. 


The Board of Directors of The American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company bas this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
upon its outstanding preferred stock, and a quar- 
terly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1% %) upon its outstanding common stock, pay- 
able in the case of each class of stock on March 
31, 1920, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock 
Pp. m., on March 19, 1920. Checks will be mailed. 

GEORGE M. JUDD, Secretary. 


Dated, New York, March 9, 1920. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Thursday, April 1sth, 1920, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Friday, March 19, 1920. 

On account of the Annual Meeting, the trans- 
fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 
2oth, to Tuesday, March joth, 1920, both days 
included. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, March 3, 1920. 
The Directors have a 92.50) a quarterly dividend 
of two 50-100 dollars ($2.50) per share from the 
net earnings of the Saeae” on both Common and 
Preferred Stocks, payable April 1, 1920, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
March 15, 1920. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treas. 

















NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS 
UNITED BOROS REAL ESTATE CO. 

47 West 34th Street, Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of this Company 
will be | held at the office of the Company, number 47 
West 34th Street, Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, on Wednesday, March 31, at 6:30 p. m., for the 
purpose of i! on the following resolution : 

““Resolved that all vacant property owned by UNITED 
BOROS REAL ESTATE COMPANY, and not under con- 
tract, be distributed at prices agreed upon as per report 
submitted to all stockholders of record as at April 30, 
1920, in exchange for the stock interests of such stock- 
holders of record. The value of said stock to be based on 
the book value as at January 1, 1920.’ 

PETER 


TER QUINN, Secretary. 











How We Improved Our Memory 


In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of — 
VICTOR JONES AND HIS WIFE 


This Booklet Is Free 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue 


Send For It 


New York 
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The railroads went back to private 
control on March 1st without the slight- 
est hitch or confusion, with equipment 
and track in condition to function ef- 
fectively, with a basis laid for the 
amicable adjustment of important pend- 
ing wage questions and with a gratify- 
ing record of a heavy business handled 
during the winter in spite of extraordi- 
narily severe weather and in spite of 
the persistently hampering influences 
resulting from the coal strike. In Janu- 
ary, 1920, a considerably larger freight 
business was done than in the corre- 
sponding month of any of the three 
preceding years and there are similar 
indications for the early part of Febru- 
ary. The Geological Survey of the De- 
partment of the Interior shows that the 
output of bituminous coal transported 
for the first seven weeks of the year 
1920 “far exceeded its nearest com- 
petitor, 1917, by one and a third mil- 
lion tons.” 

During Federal control with unavoid- 
ably inadequate equipment, an unpre- 
cedented public service has been per- 
formed, great progress has been made 
in protection of the just rights of labor, 
the cost has been kept below what it 
would have been under private control, 
and, at the end of Federal control, the 
railroads have gone back functioning 
efficiently and capable of continuing to 
do so. 


Washington, D. C. 








Man proposes; but woman gets him to! 
—Blighty. 


Dr. Perey Stickney Grant, 
Shame upon you and your kind! 
You should stick to:solemn cant, 
Keeping all else from your mind. os 
Still, if they expel you, pause 
Till you’ve told me, I beseech, 
Where you may be found, because 
I shall want to hear you preach. 


—New York American. 


The visiting Methody parson was ad- 
dressing the Sabbath scholars at Devil’s 
Elbow on the beauties of heaven and the 
virtue of preparedness for translation 
thither at a moment’s notice. “Now,” he 
said, “hands up all of you children who 
are ready to go to heaven now.” A forest 
of hands arose—all but that of little 
Ernest, who sat downcast and embarrassed. 
“Ah,” said the parson, “there’s a little boy 
with his hand not up. Why aren’t you 
ready to go to heaven, my lad?’ Ernest 
looked up for a brief instant, and then 
down again. “I got two rabbit traps set,” 
he said.— Sydney Bulletin. 





“Where are you going 
My pretty maid?” 

“I’m going ashopping, 
Sir,” she said. 

“May I go with you, 
My pretty maid?” 
“Why, yes, certainly; if you'll agree to 

chase with me from one store to another, 
up and down stairs, and in and out of 
elevators, the way I’ve got to; wait for me 
to have a fitting; help me pick out some 
bridge prizes; give me the benefit of your 
advice in selecting Christmas presents for 
my four brothers; take me to lunch some- 
where; carry a few bundles and bring me 
home in a taxi. 
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“The Simplex Plans sold my house for 
cash within two weeks.”—F, 8., Wauwa- 
tossa, Wis. ‘‘Sold my farm for cash.”’—Mrs, 
L.A.C., Glenwood, Minn. ‘Sold my coun- 
try place in three weeks for cash.’’—H. M. 
B., New York City. ‘‘Sold my store and 
real estate.””—B. L., San Francisco, Cal. 
“Simplex Plans sold my house for cash 
within three weeks”—M. FB. L., Marshall- 
town, Iowa, ‘‘Sold my hat factory, Endorse 
your methods,”—W, FE. B., Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘Sold my property. Your plans quickest I 
ever saw.’’—J. 8., Waterford, N. J. “Your 
plans sold my Colorado ranch.’”’"—P. E. V., 
Lansing, Mich. ‘‘Sold for cash in 10 days.”* 
—W. H. C., Wakefield, Mass. ‘‘Sold my 
Hotel.’’—G. 8. 8., Plano, Jll. ‘‘Sold three 
lots for cash,’”"—R. P. M., Ottawa, Canada. 
“Sold my Michigan farm.”-—E, A. D., 
Miami, Fla, 
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This Free Book ig how you a get cash 
or your proper usin 
The Simplex Fs he Selle 
ing Real Estate which have already sold more than 5,000 prop- 
erties of all kinds throughout the United States and Canada. No 
matter what kind of a property you have, or where it is located, 
these successful Plans show you how to sell it yourself, without 
employing agents or paying commissions to any one. Farms, resi- 
dences, building lots, ranches, timber and mineral lands, mountain 
camps, seashore cottages, business property of all kinds, including 
hotels, motion-picture theaters, garages, stores, medical and dental 
practices, etc., etc., can be marketed successfully by this scientific 
system. Don’t spend a minute’s time, an ounce of effort or a cent 
of money trying to make a sale without first getting and reading this 
important book, and learning how to sell your property quickly, eco- 
nomically and at the highest possible price. 





The reading of this book has saved property owners hundreds and thousands of dollars 
in fees and commissions, and it can do the same for you. This book is sent absolutely 

* free. Send for it at once. You have everything to gain and nothing to lose. Send 
your name and address right now—a postal will do—and you will receive by return 
mail a copy of this important book, without cost or obligation of any kind. 


THE SIMPLEX COMPANY, Dept. 228 1133 Broadway, New York 











EUROPE IS OPEN BRONZE, 142tets 


Cathedrals, Galleries, Lakes, Mountains. Exceptional ar- 


rangements for Paris and the Battlefields. Small Parties FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Sail April, May, June, July, Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
THE TEMPLE TOURS, 80 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. | (Dept. 24), 556 W. 27th St., New York City 











1850-1920 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
ae ny =. B., Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
Finance COMMITTEE surance or not, may make direct contracts 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY with this Company, for a limited territory 
President + all a ond if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 
WILLIAM H. PORTER dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 
Banker interest insuring an income for the future. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND Address the Company at its Home Office, 
a yey ee No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 














“Sir,” she said—New York Sun. 
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Scores of chemists 


Many chemists help to solve your food problems—which are 
also our problems. 


At our Chicago plant alone we have a laboratory with 70 
chemists; and we have 10 more laboratories at other plants. 


The experts in this department analyze all raw materials used, © 


to test their purity. 


They supervise the admixture of preparations that are used in 
curing meats—thus insuring the uniform and standard quality 
that has made our hams and bacons the leaders in the trade. 


They are continually experimenting to find new uses for by- 
products so as to prevent waste, and they are always striving 
for more economical methods of manufacture. 


And our whole expense for chemical research and analysis is 
only ; of a cent per pound of product sold. Broadly speaking, 
this is not an expense, it is an economy! 


This is the kind of service that can be best given by a large 
business organization. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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